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Introduction 


Crime and Criminals in Theories 

Any attempt to analyse acts of crime and examine their per- 
formers would invariably compel the researcher to cope first with fun- 
damental questions that challenge the given legal concepts of ‘crime’ 
and criminals. Who is a criminal? By what yardstick do we define a 
particular act as crime committed by a certain individual or a group, 
at a specific historical juncture and in a special societal environment? 
What motivates a person to commit such an act? How far is the motive 
purely personal or socially conditioned? When does the act cross the 
thin line that mutates it from the class of a crime condemned by the 
community to that of a rebellion approved by the same community? 
Debates about these questions are present throughout oral and written 
history. In fact, interest in crime and criminals has been an almost 
obsessive preoccupation of not only lawmakers, but writers and schol- 
ars from the past. 

A brief resumé of the changes in theories of crime and crimi- 
nology, brought about in West European academic discourse during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, is essential for an under- 
standing of the contemporary official assessment of crime and the 
development of the penal system in colonial Calcutta. Theories that 
were in vogue in Europe in those days had a direct bearing on the 
framing of the various punitive measures which were being intro- 
duced in the metropolis by the European colonial administrators. 
Along with this, it is also necessary to dwell briefly on some of the 
theories propounded by the modern twentieth and twenty-first-cen- 
tury scholars engaged in cross-cultural research on crime and crimi- 
nals. For they have developed new conceptual and methodological 
frameworks that help us re-examine prevailing notions of crime in 
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the popular mind, as well as challenge the variety of sociological ap- 
proaches to crime and criminality that has traditionally dominated 
academic discourse. 

In the eighteenth century, the general trend among crimi- 
nologists was to assume that rationality and free will determined the 
acts of criminals, and, therefore, they would calculate the costs and 
benefits of whatever action the criminals had been engaged in. Rely- 
ing on such assumptions about the criminal mentality, penologists 
tried to provide for cruel punishment in the legal measures that they 
proposed, which, they hoped, would convince the criminals that the 
cost of violating the laws was greater than the potential benefits they 
could expect from their misadventures. This approach to crime was 
reflected in the forms of punishment that were prevalent in eigh- 
teenth-century London as well as Calcutta, such as whipping, pillo- 
rying and hanging in public thoroughfares. 

But by the middle of the nineteenth century, new theories of 
society were evolving in Europe, and the ideologues of socialism and 
anarchism were defining crime in new terms: in the context of socio- 
economic motivation rather than the exercise of individual free will 
operating in a vacuum. In 1844, Karl Marx, while jotting down his 
theories in his manuscripts, traced the rise of crime to the cut-throat 
competition for jobs in a market economy dominated by capitalist- 
tun factories. ‘The extension of the factory system’, he wrote while 
observing the changing economy in England, ‘is followed everywhere 
by an increase in crime.’ When Marx was writing this, the encroach- 
ment of the capitalist system on traditional society had deprived thou- 
sands of their old occupations; among them only a few could be 
accommodated by the factory system, while a large number had no 
available option in the competitive market save resorting to crime. 
Marx therefore felt that ‘crime, too, is governed by competition’, and, 
in his cynical tone, added, ‘Society creates a demand for crime which 
is met by a corresponding supply’. And then, in a striking summing 
up of the symbiotic relationship between crime and poverty, on the 
one hand, and crime and punishment, on the other, he said, ‘crime 
pressed on the means of punishment, just as the people press on the 
means of employment’ (Marx 1977: 190-91). 

The explanation of crime in a capitalist society as provided 
by Marx and his followers was, however, different from the defence 
of crime that was often proffered by his contemporaries in the rival 
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camp of the anarchists. Their position, judging by today’s standards, 
is worth considering, since it not only challenged the given concepts 
of crime during that time, but remains relevant for our times also by 
virtue of some of the issues they raised about the autonomy of indi- 
vidual motivation — as different from the social and economic deter- 
minants of crime. Leading among these rival contemporaries of Karl 
Marx was Max Stirner (1806-1856). Explaining the motivations of 
the criminal, Stirner emphasized not so much the desire to acquire 
goods, as the assertion of the individual self against the legal code of 
the state. For him, the act of crime, more than anything else, reflected 
the perpetrator’s urge to protect and project his/her own indepen- 
dent selfhood against an oppressive state machinery that violated his/ 
her free existence and movements. By locating the enactment of crime 
in the socio-economic sphere where a well-organized and all-power- 
ful state controlled the scene, Stirner dissociated himself from those 
theorists of the past who only stressed on the free will of the criminal, 
and denied the role of the state in spawning criminals. At the same 
time, he tended to discover, in the acts of individual criminals, some 
signs of free will, which he sought to interpret as their protest against 
the state. 

Running parallel to this theoretical stream of a socio-eco- 
nomic explanation of crime in nineteenth-century Europe, there was 
another trend in contemporary academic discourse — which, inte- 
restingly enough, found a ready welcome among the ruling powers 
in Europe and their colonies abroad. In reaction to the past views 
about free will being at the back of crime, certain ideas belonging to 
positivism began to dominate criminology during this century, its 
best known exponent being the Italian physician Cesare Lombroso 
(1835-1909). He and his followers adopted the theory of genetic de- 
terminism, as opposed to the notion of free will, while explaining 
crime. They asserted that certain individuals were doomed to be crimi- 
nals, as they were supposedly born with anti-social tendencies that 
were built into their minds from birth and handed over from the bar- 
baric stage of human evolution. They based their theory on measure- 
ments of the faces of prison inmates and postmortem findings of 
hanged convicts, and listed certain common facial features of the vic- 
tims to prove that they came from a common criminal stock. 

This had its repercussions in Calcutta in the 1890s, when the 
city’s police department introduced anthropometrics for measuring 
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and tabulating the physical features of the arrested person with the 
help of special instruments. Thus certain facial traits or physiological 
characteristics were codified and used for stereotyping persons who 
were unfortunate enough to bear them, in order to brand them as 
criminals. This tendency to brand certain individuals as criminals was 
reflected in contemporary legal measures that herded individuals into 
a group and labelled them as a dangerous class. In England, in 1869, 
the government enacted the Habitual Criminal Act in order to bring 
under its jurisdiction such people suspected by the Establishment to 
be genetically criminal; in other words, habitually addicted to crime. 
As expected, this policy was soon transmitted to its colony in India 
when, two years later, in 1871, the Criminal Tribes Act was enacted. 
Its introduction was followed by a long period of painstaking process 
of surveillance and indemnification by the British administrators for 
listing and notifying certain Indian communities as ‘criminal tribes’. 
This they did by linking their current occupations, like thieving or 
dacoity — formed during the colonial regime due to new socio-eco- 
nomic compulsions — with some of their past customs, or acts of their 
ancestors. Introducing the Criminal Tribes Act of 1871, T.V. Stephens, 
the then member of the Viceroy’s council in charge of law and order, 
came out with the astounding statement that ‘tribes whose ancestors 
were criminal . . . are themselves destined by the usage of caste to 
commit crime . . . and will be offenders against law until the whole 
tribe is exterminated’ (quoted in Lalitha 1995: 27). 

Anthropometry in Calcutta jails was thus a part of a wider 
penal strategy, based on specious anthropological arguments peddled 
in the contemporary west, which sought to simplify crime by reduc- 
ing it to a genetically determined individual aberration, instead of 
recognizing the more complex socio-economic conditions that cre- 
ated criminals. But, in colonial Bengal, tension existed among the 
officials who were the proponents of genetic determinism and those 
who sought to discover the roots of crime in the contemporary eco- 
nomic scenario. Crime reports by English officials posted in districts 
quite often traced the rising incidence of robberies during certain 
times of the year to poverty caused by famines, or natural disasters like 
drought and floods. 

Changes in the forms of punishment in the imperial centre 
and its colony in the nineteenth century were also being shaped by 
some of the new theories that were emerging. The English political 
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theorist Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832), who is better known for his 
contributions to the philosophical school of thought known as utilita- 
rianism, came up with a theory for prison reforms during this period. 
Described as panopticon, his theory professed to reform prisoners. 
With this aim, he devised a design that provided for not only new 
structures of prison based on a single cell system, but also stricter 
surveillance over every aspect of the lives of individual prisoners. He 
associated reform with hard work and the preaching of Christian 
morality. His penal theory linking jurisprudence with theology influ- 
enced a number of prison projects in Britain and in the continent. 

The penal outlines of incarceration were thus being sculpted 
in finer details both spatially and temporally — with separate spaces 
carved out for certain groups of offenders, and different periods of 
imprisonment fixed for certain types of crimes. The theories of crimi- 
nology in vogue in the imperial centre which underpinned these pe- 
nal measures also gave birth to a new concept of crime that became a 
catch-all rubric under which a variety of habits and customs, both 
individual and communal, were criminalized. While in Europe gyp- 
sies were persecuted, in India, as mentioned earlier, certain tribes faced 
a similar plight. In cities, jobless people without shelter roaming the 
streets or sleeping on pavements were hauled up under the charge of 
vagrancy — a new crime! 

The Indian Penal Code enacted in 1860 embodied, in a large 
measure, the theoretical propositions on crime that were current in 
contemporary England. The English administrators in India who 
drafted the Code adopted the methodology designed by those theo- 
tists of criminology in the west who, while explaining crime, were 
inclined towards concepts like biological determinism, rather than 
the socio-economic rationale. Under the Indian Penal Code, crimes 
and criminals were grouped under a variety of categories, divided into 
some 500-odd sections. The yardstick for judging the gravity of the 
offence was primarily moulded by the moral standards of the con- 
temporary Victorian society of England. We thus find the Calcutta 
police in 1870 arresting 378 people for uttering obscene and abusive 
words in public (under Section 294), out of whom 275 were con- 
victed and sentenced to various terms of imprisonment (Report on the 
police of the town of Calcutta and its suburbs, 1870)! 

When we reach the present period of criminology, we find a 
variety of theoretical options available to us that help us to view the 
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criminal underworld and its inhabitants from a wider perspective, 
and unravel the complexities of their motivations in a more objective 
‘manner. By the beginning of the twentieth century, the theory of ge- 
netic determinism was losing favour among sociologists, and giving 
way to a diversity of theoretical approaches that stressed social and 
economic problems as causes of criminal behaviour. The Chicago 
school of sociologists in the US, from the 1920s onwards, made major 
contributions to the study of urban ecological changes that threw 
light, among other things, on the subculture of criminals and delin- 
quents in the ghettoes of Chicago — which was fast becoming a metro- 
politan jungle and a typical representative of the cut-throat values of 
modern capitalist economy.’ Still later, in the 1950-60 period, many 
sociologists turned their attention to the problem of deviance and its 
relationship with crime in the street against the earlier tendency to 
attribute such behaviour to individual deviance or genetic disorders, 
and sought to trace them to the surrounding social and economic en- 
virons, and the ways in which they were labelled by the establishment.* 

In continuation of this trend, in the late 1960s, a new gene- 
ration of historians of crime began to reaffirm the classical Marxist 
view — albeit in an enlarged frame — about the inherent economic 
features of an exploitative system as the source of poverty and social 
aberrations. They sought to locate criminology in the wider context 
of the evolution of an economic system and its social class relations. 
E.J. Hobsbawm set the trend by re-examining the incidence of ban- 
ditry in pre-capitalist agrarian societies and coming up with the 
concept of ‘social banditry’. He drew a sharp distinction between in- 
dividual criminals motivated by personal aggrandizement, and gangs 
of impoverished and disgruntled peasants who looted the rich. The 
acts of the latter were viewed by him as a primitive type of social pro- 
test by peasants against oppression and exploitation. Historical records 
of their popularity among the poor, who gave social sanction to their 
acts, prompted Hobsbawm to coin the term ‘social banditry’ to des- 
cribe their acts.> At around the same time, E.P. Thompson and the 
group associated with the Centre for the Study of Social History at 
the University of Warwick were re-examining the given concepts of 
crime and laws in the industrial society of eighteenth-century Eng- 
land. While questioning the context in which notions of crime and 
criminality originated, and the laws made by the rulers, ‘both as ideo- 
logy and as actuality’, they also tried to make a distinction between 
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criminals as individuals motivated by selfish interests, on the one 
hand, and violent demonstrations of social protest by the community, 
on the other. To quote one of them: ‘There are “good” criminals, who 
are premature revolutionaries or reformers, forerunners of popular 
movements — all kinds of rioters, smugglers, poachers, primitive rebels 
in industry. This appears as “social crime”. And then there are those 
who commit crime without qualifications: thieves, robbers, highway- 
men, forgers, arsonists and murderers.’ But while trying to distin- 
guish the two, the Warwick school also acknowledged the existence 
of a gray area where it was difficult to sustain any tidy notion of a 
distinction between these two kinds of crime.® 

Standing slightly apart from these sociologists of crime and 
delinquency — although sharing their stress on socio-economic fac- 
tors — is another school of sociologists who derive their inspiration 
from Emile Durkheim and elaborate on his theory of anomie. Ac- 
cording to Durkheim, anomie develops ‘when modern societies fail 
to provide a framework of social norms of solidarity’.. Anomic divi- 
sion of labour fragments these societies because they fail to allot oc- 
cupations to people according to their talents or traditional skills. This 
creates social disorders. Building upon this proposition of Durkheim, 
Robert Merton ([{1910] 1949) used the concept of anomie in his analy- 
sis of deviance and crime. According to the typology developed by 
Merton, whenever there is such an anomic disjuncture between the 
culturally defined goals and the socially approved means available to 
individuals or groups, the latter resort to four types of behaviour: (i) 
ritualism, or following the approved means in a mechanical way with- 
out any hope of reaching the goals; (ii) retreatism, or opting out from 
the struggle; (iii) rebellion, or the desire to redefine goals and means, 
and change the entire socially approved system; and (iv) innovation, 
or devising new means — outside the socially approved framework — 
to achieve the socially approved goals. It is this fourth type of beha- 
vioural response that includes crime in Merton’s typology. Merton 
recognizes it as a locus of social problems as well as a source of social 
innovation. 

Meanwhile, the 1940s saw the beginnings of systematic so- 
ciological interest in another area of crime which had hitherto been 
ignored, or soft-pedalled at best, by criminologists as well as lawma- 
kers. This was the high-profile sector of corporate crime indulged in 
by industrial and business magnates. In 1949, Edwin H. Sutherland 
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came out with his book White Collar Crime, which focused on acts 
like fraud, misrepresentation, infringement of patents, among other 
acts, in US corporations. Sutherland defined them as crimes ‘com- 
mitted by a person of respectability and high social status in the course 
of his occupation’. Although Sutherland’s focus was on crimes com- 
mitted by managers and others in the corporate sector, his definition 
of white-collar crime soon came to be broadened to include other 
areas like administration and the judiciary, and cover acts like bri- 
bery and nepotism. Apart from criminalizing such acts of felony, Suth- 
erland’s work demolished the given assumption that criminals come 
exclusively from the lower orders. Sutherland also emphasized the 
fact that white-collar crimes were very much under-represented in 
the official criminal statistics, remained way down in the priority list 
of the law-enforcing agencies, and did not usually draw the same ex- 
tent of official approbation and penalization as violent crimes of theft. 
The continuation of these trends even after more than half a century, 
whether in the west or in India, indicates the skewed priorities upon 
which today’s global socio-economic order is based. 

The present study harks back to some of the above theories 
while pursuing its central objective — to examine criminal acts and 
penal measures in colonial Calcutta as innovative responses within a 
symbiotic relationship in a new socio-economic environment. Karl 
Marx’s proposition which puts the criminal as a producer on an equal 
footing with the philosopher, the poet and the clergyman, among 
others, is the take-off point. The creativity of this criminal as an inno- 
vator is focused on, as mentioned earlier, by Merton when he elabo- 
rates upon Durkheim’s theory of anomie. Durkheim, again, finds in 
crime a functionality that, in his view, evokes reaction in society by a 
reaffirmation of social values, which strengthens the social order 
(Marx 1969: 387-88). When thus acknowledging the functional role 
of crime, Durkheim recalls Marx — although in a different way. For 
Marx, the functionality of the criminal lies in a chain of reactions: 


The criminal produces not only crime, but also criminal law, and 
with this also the professor who gives lectures on criminal law. The 
same professor throws his lectures onto the general market as ‘com- 
modities.’ This brings with it the augmentation of national wealth. 
... The criminal moreover produces the whole of the police and of 
criminal Justice, constables, Judges, hangmen. 
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Elaborating on the way the criminal creates new mechanisms 
of penalization, the totally cynical observer in Marx adds: ‘Torture 
alone has given rise to the most ingenious mechanical inventions, 
and employed many honourable craftsmen in the production of its 
instruments.’ Summing up the various contributions that the crimi- 
nal makes to give stimulus to the productive forces, Marx concludes: 
‘The criminal comes in as one of those natural “counterweights” which 
bring about a correct balance and open up a whole perspective of 
“useful” occupations.” 


Crime and Criminals in Cities 

When crime arrives from the village to the city, it learns fast 
to change itself from a wild rustic vocation to a well-ordered urban 
profession. It is a transition from tradition to modernity, brought 
about by the sheer instinct of survival in a new setting. While muta- 
tion in the process of natural selection is said to have occurred in the 
animal world over millions of years, changes in criminal psychology 
and behaviour take place over a brief spell when in operation in met- 
ropolitan environs. 

But when talking about crime in the metropolis, we should 
first disabuse ourselves of the simplistic notion that crime is invari- 
ably born of poverty, that criminals are always driven by economic 
deprivation. Let us keep our minds open to the fact that all poor 
people do not become criminals, just as all criminals do not come 
from the poorer classes. The metropolitan phenomenon of white- 
collar crime, for instance, as defined by Edwin H. Sutherland and 
mentioned earlier in this chapter, is a product of the creative impulses 
of the richer strata of society. Their invention of cunning methods of 
fraudulence or embezzlement in the course of their career in busi- 
ness firms, financial institutions and public sector establishments, is 
a typical instance of upper-class creativity that cheats the state, the 
investors, as well as the common citizens of millions of rupees. Com- 
pared to the amount looted by white-collar criminals, the acts of petty 
larceny by thieves and burglars from among the plebs of the city pale 
into insignificance. 

Surely, during certain periods in the history of a city, there 
had been an increase in the number of particular types of crime (for 
example, thefts, dacoity, etc.) which could be traced to the influx of 
impoverished migrants from villages driven by famines or natural 
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disasters like drought and floods in the countryside, or to a sudden 
rise in prices of commodities within the city which could compel the 
poorer among the citizens to resort to theft. Colonial Calcutta was no 
exception. But there are different types of crime, different situations 
in which they are committed, and different motives that lead their 
perpetrators. The needs of the migrants to the new metropolis of nine- 
teenth-century Calcutta, for instance, were being shaped by different 
values. They had become a part of the growing market and indige- 
nous workforce (either industrial or belonging to the informal sec- 
tor). In the rat race of the metropolis, they could have been motivated 
by the competitive spirit to improve their status. It is this value of self- 
advancement that moulded the behaviour of the citizens of nineteenth- 
century Calcutta. Urbanization — with its new infrastructures and com- 
mercial opportunities — led to rising expectations and a desire to 
acquire material goods. These expectations percolated down to the 
poorer classes too. 

Secondly, urban life also implied fewer informal constraints 
upon the individual. The hegemony of traditional collective socio- 
religious norms, which had ruled the mind of the common individual 
in a pre-industrial society, disappeared in the new metropolis where 
an alternative set of norms that privileged individual self-pursuit pre- 
vailed. In nineteenth-century Calcutta, it led to a declining respect for 
the sanctity of property. Thus, among the urban population there was 
a quiet dissemination of the capitalist ethics of ‘grab all and devil take 
the hindmost’. In such circumstances where there was a general ac- 
ceptance of acquisitive morality, the thief could rationalize his act as 
an attempt to adapt to prevailing social goals — albeit in a way that the 
authorities regarded as illegitimate, according to their laws. Instead of 
feeling alienated, the burglar coming from the poorer sections was 
thus accommodating to the urban value system. The rulers of colonial 
Calcutta licensed an acquisitive morality and provided new opportu- 
nities for moneymaking — which, ironically enough, opened up av- 
enues for both thieves and burglars from the poorer classes, as well as 
cheats and embezzlers from the middle and upper classes. It was no 
wonder that the most popular rhyme that made the rounds of old 
Calcutta was the couplet: 


Jal, juochuri, mithye katha 
Ei tin niye Kolkata. (Quoted in Seth 1934: 314) 
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(Forgery, swindling and falsehood 
These three make up Calcutta.) 


The complex division of labour and fundamental changes in 
social relationships that the new order produced, forced the new ge- 
neration of rural-turned-urban citizens to seek their livelihood in a 
variety of different avenues that the multilayered metropolitan socio- 
economic system threw open to them. Some among them, however, 
instead of choosing to enter the officially approved and legitimate 
avenues of employment by joining the long queue of wage earners 
who slaved away, preferred to opt out. Using their wits, they inno- 
vated other means to eke out a living in this fiercely competitive 
urban jungle. Their acts did indeed offend certain strongly held collec- 
tive beliefs and violate humanitarian norms of behaviour that had 
been ruling society. But such means — described as anti-social — en- 
abled these characters to enjoy the privilege of an independent life- 
style and give a free rein to their creative instincts, notwithstanding 
their inevitable hazards. Whether one calls them criminals or delin- 
quents or deviants or rebels is a major issue of academic debate that 
divides theorists and historians, often across thin lines. The fact re- 
mains that they were, as a rule, creative in inventing new methods of 
operations which allowed them not only to survive, but also to thrive 
in their profession. This, however, does not, by any standards, excuse 
their acts of violence and deception which victimized innocents. 

In the metropolis of Calcutta during the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries, it was these characters who, with their state-of-the- 
art techniques of murder and burglary, poisoning and swindling, 
among many other innovations in their profession, established them- 
selves as forces to reckon with. They kept the citizens fascinated by 
their performances and the administration bedevilled by their acts of 
defiance. They broke ‘the monotony and everyday security of bour- 
geois life’, as described by Marx. In fact, it was they who, apart from 
breaking new ground in their own field, indirectly led to the growth 
of yellow journalism, followed by detective fiction, in contemporary 
Bengali literature. Blow-by-blow accounts of their gory deeds in the 
newspaper columns of those days, and fictionalized narratives of their 
murderous acts in the chapbooks printed by the cheap publishing 
houses in north Calcutta (known as Battala publications, correspond- 
ing to the penny dreadfuls of London of the same period), were the 
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staple of the new generation of literate and semi-literate Bengali rea- 
dership. The close affiliation between crime and contemporary print 
media in colonial Calcutta is a subject that deserves a separate aca- 
demic investigation — only a margin of which is touched upon in the 
present work. 

But, paradoxical as it might sound, the most important con- 
tribution of these heroes and heroines of the underworld of colonial 
Calcutta was the inauguration of a new penal order in the country. 
They provided the colonial administration with the opportunity of 
innovating and experimenting with newer and newer methods of so- 
phisticated but cruel punishment. More importantly, these experi- 
ments finally led to the enactment of the Indian Penal Code of 1860 
(which still rules our society). This symbiotic relationship between 
crime and punishment in colonial Calcutta is an excellent illustra- 
tion of the workings of European colonialism and its characteristics, 
as described by a nineteenth-century English author: ‘sateless [sic 
meaning insatiable] cupidity, remorseless cruelty, its intelligence all 
awake and ministrant in the cause of its evil passions, and its very 
refinement operating as a stimulant to more inventive indulgence 
and more systematized vice’ (Maturin [1820] 1968: 300). 


Notes 

' For Max Stirner’s views on crime, see Thomas (1980). For Marx’s adverse 
criticism of Stirner’s views, see Marx and Engels ((1846] 1939). 

2 For a contemporary assessment of Bentham’s penal theory, see Marx and 
Engels ([1845] 1956). For a modern critique, see Foucault (1977). 

> A representative work of the Chicago school is Zorbaugh (1929). 

‘4 The most important spokesman of the ‘labelling theory’ is Becker (1963), 
who formulated the theory that deviance was not a quality of the act a 
person committed but rather a consequence of the application by others 
of rules and sanctions to an offender. 

5 Hobsbawm (1969). Basic sources for a Marxist-oriented research on crime 
in the 1970s can be found in Taylor, Walton and Young (1973). 

© Hay, Linebaugh and Thompson (1975: 13-16 and Preface). Significantly, 
at around the same time, a school of non-Marxist scholars of criminology 
were also moving towards making a similar distinction between individual 
and other forms of social deviance. According to them, collective action 
was unlike crime because acts of collective protest required both mobili- 
zation of resources and the development of a well-defined organizational 
structure. See McCarthy and Zaid (1977). Some among these theorists 
often described the behaviour of riots and protesters during the civil rights 
movement in the US in the 1960s as moral and legitimate, concluding 
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that looting and burning were ‘as politically relevant as either voting or 
writing one’s congressman’ (See Abudu, Raine, Burbeck and Davison 
{1972]). 

The association between the growth of crime in cities with the socio- 
economic changes brought about by urbanization has been examined 
both by theoreticians and historians of urbanization in the west. Apart 
from the above-mentioned Chicago school, we should mention the theo- 
rists of delinquency, like A.K. Cohen (Delinquent Boys, 1955), who argues 
that the delinquent subculture of the city provides an alternative source of 
status and respect for boys who do not have access to either socially 
recognized avenues like education or employment. Delinquency and Op- 
portunity (1960), authored by R. Cloward and L. Ohlin also treads the same 
field by emphasizing the status and opportunities available for delinquents 
in cities. According to the findings of another group of historians research- 
ing crime in London, Stockholm, New South Wales and Calcutta during 
various periods of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, crime waves - 
sharp increases in crimes of violence and theft — coincided with episodes 
of civil strife. See Gurr, Grabosky and Hula (1977). Similarly, in a study of 
racial disorders in 119 American cities in the late 1960s, Joel A. Lieske 
(1978) found that high levels of criminal activity were significantly associ- 
ated with race riots. 
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“Capturing the villain’, mezzotint, from Krishna Kumar Roy’s 
Sachitra Shwetambara (Calcutta: P.M. Bagchi, 1917) 
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Left: Chokedar: a Calcutta policeman, by J. Musgroue, 1849 
Right: Burkundaz: an armed policeman of Calcutta, by Fanny Parkes, 1837 


Old Calcutta and its environs 


ONE 


Early Days of Crime 
in Colonial Calcutta 


e antecedents of crime in Calcutta go back to the early days of the 
East India Company which, in 1698, acquired the three villages of 
Sutanuti, Dihi Kolkata and Gobindapur from a decadent Mughal court" 
in Delhi, and, by the mid-eighteenth century, had transformed them 
into the city of Calcutta. Right from those days, the city acquired noto- 
riety as a crime centre. The art of cheating and deceiving, fraud and 
forgery, bribery and extortion was fashioned to perfection by its early 
residents — both the rich and the poor, the white and the black. 

The history of criminality in Calcutta, however, reveals the 
different levels of social hierarchy and fields of power and 
disempowerment on which crime operates, in response to which the 
state resorts to disparate treatment of various types of crime. Ironically 
enough, the trend-setters in the art of crime in the early days of 
Calcutta were not the poor rogues from the city’s underworld, but the 
British lawmakers and the Bengali privileged classes, who struck deals 
with each other, and helped themselves to money and property by dis- 
possessing the people and milking the country’s resources. They were 
the forerunners of today’s corporate crime syndicate, their misdeeds 
reading like the scams of some modern-day politician or businessman, 
or the intra-gang fights among mafia dons. 

One of the first covenanted servants of the East India Com- 
pany who set the guidelines for trafficking in what is known today in 
judicial terms as ‘illegal gratification’, was Anthony Weltden, who was 
sent by the Company’s Court of Directors to assume charge as Gover- 
nor in Bengal in 1710, for a brief period. ‘His term of governing was 
very short’, wrote an English traveller who observed him from close 
quarters, and added how he ‘took as short a way to be enriched by it, 
by harassing the people to fill his coffers’. The observer described his 
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methods, continuing in the same tongue-in-cheek style: ‘Yet he was 
very shy in taking bribes, referring those honest folks who trafficked 
that way to the discretion of his wife and daughter, to make the best 
bargain they could about the sum to be paid and to pay the money 
into their hands.’ 


The Criminal Upper Crust 
However, it was Warren Hastings (1732-1818) who paved the 
way for the institutionalization of crimes such as forcible extortions, 
bribery and even murders, by the Company’s servants in Calcutta. He 
left an indelible imprint on the shaping of the Company’s administra- 
tion in the new metropolis — both in his earlier incarnation as a mem- 
ber of the Calcutta Council in 1761 till his return to England in 1764, 
and in his later role as the Governor of Bengal in 1772 after his return 
to Calcutta in 1769. Some British historians have paid tribute to 
Hastings for having developed, through his ‘implacable will and un- 
bending purpose’ (Spear 1978: 87), a well-ordered colonial state in 
India from chaotic conditions. But let us leave such assessments of 
Hastings as an empire-builder to the standard works of historians of 
colonialism. We are here concerned with Warren Hastings not only 
for his relevance to the history of crime in eighteenth-century Calcutta, 
but also for the historical precedent that he set (maybe unwittingly) 
for future patterns of crime in India — like the misuse of the adminis- 
trative machinery for personal gains and political vendetta that has 
become so commonplace in modern Indian society that they are no 
longer regarded as crimes even by the judiciary, leave alone the public. 
Hastings is relevant for our study because he was a typical rep- 
resentative of the new criminal trends that were surfacing in the upper 
echelons of the city’s administration and social life which encircled 
both its European and Indian residents. He also represented the com- 
plex combination of sensitive literary and artistic tastes with ruthless 
administrative policies. His forté combined specialization in oriental 
classical literature with an expertise in the most savage criminal me- 
thods to promote the East India Company’s interests, as well as his 
own career, displaying in both capacities an equally intense passion. 
What for him began as a study of indigenous Hindu and Muslim laws, 
required by the bureaucratic need to understand the prevailing penal 
system in the colony that he was asked to administer, soon developed 
into a scholarly desire to learn the Indian classical languages and 
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discover their literature. It prompted him to encourage the study of 
ancient Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic classical literature among his Eu- 
ropean peer group in Calcutta (including Sir William Jones), which 
led to the establishment of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in Calcutta in 
1784. Thus it was that a purely utilitarian colonial need indirectly led to 
the birth of an institution that helped us to remember an important 
part of our long forgotten past. We cannot ignore the role of Hastings 
in encouraging investigations that discovered evidences and relics 
which has breathed life into the dead annals of ancient Indian history.” 

Hastings seemed to have smoothly moved in and out from 
his role as a connoisseur of oriental classics to that of a rapacious felon 
of the highest order. He himself recorded, with unconcealed pride, 
how his administration had ravished the Bengal countryside by ex- 
torting from farmers an increase in revenue paid to the Company des- 
pite a disastrous famine that had wiped out millions. As we watch his 
performance in Calcutta’s official circles (during his tenure as the Go- 
vernor of Bengal from 1772, which was further consolidated with his 
promotion as the Governor-General of India in 1774), we are struck 
by the air of insouciance with which he sought to bribe three of his 
colleagues in the Council, in order to prevent them from complaining 
to the Court of Directors about his misdeeds. According to a written 
statement left by one of his colleagues, Philip Francis (the other two 
being John Clavering and George Monson), Hastings was prepared to 
meet the three ‘with an offer of a hundred thousand pounds a-piece’ 
(Busteed [1901] 2000: 218). 

Philip Francis (1740-1818) is again an interesting representa- 
tive of the norms that dominated the European society of eighteenth- 
century Calcutta. Although he rejected the bribe offered by Hastings, 
he was no better than Hastings as far as moral scruples were concerned. 
In Calcutta’s European circles, he acquired the reputation of a great 
gambler who always managed to make a fortune at the gaming tables. 
He could therefore afford to reject the bribe offered by Hastings. When 
reprimanded by one of his friends about his gaming habits, Francis 
came out with what should be regarded as a classic statement that sums 
up the psyche of the East India Company officials. He replied: ‘I have 
won a fortune, and intend to keep it. Your tenderness for the loser is 
admirable. If money be his blood, I feel no kind of remorse in opening 
his veins; the blood-sucker should bleed and can very well afford it’ 
(ibid.: 220). 
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Francis and Hastings remained life-long enemies during their 
service with the Company in Calcutta. True to their instincts and in 
accordance with the spirit of their times, they finally sorted out their 
rivalry by fighting a duel at a spot (still known as Duel Avenue) in 
Alipur on 17 August 1780. While Hastings escaped unhurt, Francis 
got away with a minor wound. Incidentally, when this duel was taking 
place in the heart of Calcutta, the Supreme Court set up under the 
1773 Regulating Act had already started operating in Bengal. Appa- 
rently, duelling was not considered a crime by the apex court in those 
days. In fact, it was not till the reign of Victoria that duelling began to 
be discarded as a mode of settling scores through mutual confronta- 
tion between aggrieved parties in England. As one British social histo- 
rian points out: ‘As the spirit of the age became less aristocratic and 
more bourgeois, less military and more completely civilian . . . duel- 
ling gradually dropped out.”* 

The ‘spirit of the age’ allowed such violent confrontations as 
duels to settle scores, along with non-violent forms like bribery, nepo- 
tism and embezzlement, among other nefarious means (designated in 
today’s legal vocabulary as ‘white-collar crimes’) by which the power- 
ful gained more power. It permitted them to bend the laws to suit their 
interests. Writing about the behaviour of the illustrious contempora- 
ries of Hastings who were living in England in those days, E.P. Thom- 
pson was to observe two centuries later: ‘for many of England’s 
governing elite the rules of law were a nuisance, to be manipulated and 
bent in what ways they could; and . . . the allegiance of men such as 
Walpole, Hardwicke or Paxton to the rhetoric of law was largely hum- 
bug’ (Thompson 1976: 258-59). 

Bending the law for serving their personal interests was a typi- 
cal characteristic of the European rulers in eighteenth-century 
Calcutta — which also set the model for their Indian cronies. The 
career of Calcutta’s first Supreme Court judge, Elijah Impey (1732- 
1809), is a representative case. A friend of Hastings, he began as a coun- 
sel for the East India Company, and rose to be knighted and become 
the Chief Justice of Bengal in 1774 (the same year when Hastings be- 
came the Governor-General of India), which position he occupied till 
1787. During his term as Chief Justice, Impey came to be known by 
the sobriquet Justice Pulbandi. Thereby hangs a tale! With the help of 
his friend Hastings, he secured for his relative Archibald Fraser (who 
was also his employee in the Supreme Court) a lucrative government 
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contract for repairing the puls or bridges of Burdwan district. While 
Fraser was to receive Rs 4,20,000, the Burdwan Raja’s officers, who 
were already entrusted with the job under an earlier government con- 
tract, were being paid Rs 25,000 per annum only. It was alleged by 
Francis that the Chief Justice himself was the real contractor. In this 
respect, Sir Elijah Impey should indeed be given his due for having set 
the trend for the judges of modern India (Sanial [1912] 1978)! 

Charges of corruption and profiteering against Impey finally 
made London recall him from Calcutta in 1787, but not before he was 
implicated in a far more serious case of miscarriage of justice in which 
he, again in alliance with Hastings, played a nefarious role. The 
Nuncomar case, as it came to be known in the writings of colonial 
historians, symbolized in an embryonic form the nature of crime that 
was developing under the Company Bahadur (the honorific used for 
the East India Company government). It combined all of the worst in 
the new world of crime that was overtaking Bengal — avarice and malig- 
nity, intrigue and conspiracy, forgery and bribery, extortions and kill- 
ings. The main actors, incidentally, were from the élite of Calcutta’s 
ruling society. Maharaja Nandakumar, scion of a Bengali aristocratic 
family, got caught up in their plots and ended up as the victim. He 
served both the government at Murshidabad (which, during those 
days, was still nominally administered by the Nawab) and, later, the 
East India Company at Calcutta. It earned him wealth and raised him 
to the position of an influential and conspicuous personage in 
Calcutta. As usually happens in such cases, Nandakumar soon ac- 
quired enemies among both his own community and Englishmen. He 
got embroiled in the conflict between Hastings and his three colleagues 
in the Council - Francis, Clavering and Monson. He handed over to 
Francis a document containing charges of profiteering and bribery 
against Hastings. Nandakumar evidently overestimated the powers of 
the majority members of the Council (led by the Francis—Clavering— 
Monson trio) with whom he allied, underestimating the clout of 
Hastings as the Governor-General, whom he challenged. He had to 
pay the price for his mistake with his head. 

Soon after Nandakumar accused Hastings of corruption and 
Francis took it up in his campaign against Hastings, Nandakumar was 
arrested. The crime imputed to him was that, six years ago, he had 
forged a bond. The prosecution was in the name of some Indians but it 
was widely believed that Hastings was the real mover in the business. 
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Nandakumar was brought for trial before Elijah Impey and a jury com- 
posed of Englishmen returned a verdict of guilty. Hastings’ friend 
Chief Justice Impey pronounced the sentence of death on 
Nandakumar. He was promptly hanged on 5 August 1775, at a mar- 
ketplace in Calcutta. Impey, on his return to England, faced impeach- 
ment for his misdeed but escaped punishment.> 


White Town and Black Town: 

Complicity and Conflict in Crime 

The Nandakumar case throws light on the deep intertwining 
of criminal intrigues that was developing among the Company’s ad- 
ministrators in the White town and their Bengali agents in the Black 
town, in eighteenth-century Calcutta. The physical-spatial structure 
of the city was split into two. The White town was in the south-central 
part of Calcutta where the English settlers built their houses, laid out 
walks, planted trees and tried to carve out an exclusive district for 
themselves, its architectural design often harking back to contempo- 
rary London. It was here that the Company’s business and administra- 
tive headquarters came up, as well as where other institutions took 
shape. Their residential areas fanned out from Chowringhee (of the old 
Dihi Kolkata) to Khidirpur (on the southern edge of the other village, 
Gobindapur). 

The Black town came up in the north, around the original 
settlement of traders at Sutanuti. The Company’s Bengali agents — the 
opulent dewans and banians, representing the upper crust of the local 
intermediaries — built their mansions here, in a hybrid architectural 
style that combined the traditional indigenous design (for interior 
apartments) and the newly imported western model (for the facade of 
the structure and the sitting room inside). The amalgam was the cul- 
tural image of the administrative and commercial interaction between 
the two parts of the town — White and Black. The money that these 
Bengali dewans and banians earned from their dealings with the 
Company’s officials and traders was not only spent on building pala- 
tial mansions (the dilapidated ruins of which can still be found in the 
lanes of north Calcutta), but was also invested in developing the old 
bazaars in the Black town and in creating new ones. The dewans and 
banians further found a new source of income by renting out their 
land in parts of the Black town for bustees or sums which sprawled out 
in the shape of dingy little mud hutments.° They were the shelters for 
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migrants from the villages who came to Calcutta in search of jobs. It 
was these slums that were to be designated by the British administra- 
tion as dens of underworld crime at a later time — an issue with which 
we shall deal later. 

But, despite the segregation, the upper classes from both the 
White and Black towns of the city interacted with each other. Much 
has been written about their love-hate relationship. The English resi- 
dents and visitors went to attend gorgeous nautch sessions in the man- 
sions of the Bengal rich in the Black town, where they guzzled gallons 
of the choicest of Madeira and claret wines, and came back to write 
home how obscene and obnoxious the native dances were. The 
Company’s administrators and merchants made full use of the Bengali 
dewans and banians to extort revenue and merchandize from the 
people, but recorded in their official notes how avaricious and menda- 
cious their Asiatic mind was.’ Less highlighted is the history of this 
collaboration between the White and the Black towns in the evolution 
of white-collar crime in eighteenth-century Calcutta. 

Although the rival factions among the white officers of the 
Company and their respective Bengali cronies fought among them- 
selves, they also made deals through which they were able to corner 
segments of the market by fraudulent and brutal means, and amass 
fortunes. Among the Bengali luminaries, one of the first to earn noto- 
riety in this respect was Gobindaram Mitra. He was appointed by the 
Company as the deputy collector of Calcutta, a post he occupied from 
1720 till 1726. A darling among his English bosses, he was fondly des- 
cribed by them as the black zamindar. But his own countrymen in 
Calcutta and nearby areas took his name in fear by uttering the words 
Gobindoramer chhodi, remembering his chhodi or club.’ For it was 
under his aegis that the city’s first police force took its birth in the form 
of a band of club-wielding paiks and naiks whom he unleashed on the 
people to exact money from them, in the name of collecting revenue, 
to fill the coffers of the East India Company. Part of the exacted money 
was, of course, appropriated by Gobindaram to swell his own coffers. 

His ingenious methods of fraudulence heralded the tech- 
niques of today’s white-collar crimes in India, like manipulation of 
tenders submitted for providing services or defrauding employers with 
false statements of accounts. There were at least eighteen bazaars in 
the city in those days which were annually farmed out by putting them 
up to auction, and they were sold to the highest bidder. Gobindaram 
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Held the auction at his own residence and the most lucrative farms were 
acquired by himself under fictitious names, only to let them out to 
others at a hundred per cent advance the very same day. On every trans- 
action, he charged a commission of 10 per cent, known as dastooree. 
Writing some hundred years later, an English writer based in Bengal 
listed Gobindaram’s crimes in the following order: 


He drew large allowances for public servants whom he never en- 
tertained. He doubled the charge for the repairs of roads, bridges, 
and cutcheries. He interfered in the disposal of Civil suits, and in 
the punishment of criminals. He disposed of all appointments, 
and made them a source both of profit and influence. Every man 
-in the town was overawed by his power and no one had the cour- 
age to complain of him. (Marshman [1845] 1978: 196) 


The description perfectly fits the bill that would qualify the 
modern Indian upper-class felon — whether he is a corrupt bureaucrat, 
an unscrupulous politician, a crooked contractor or a mafia don- who 
is seen strutting about in the corridors of power today. Gobindaram was 
all of them rolled into one. Apart from setting the pattern of felony for 
future generations of the Indian avaricious parvenu, Gobindaram also 
worked out a strategy for avoiding punishment, which still remains a 
model escape route for his successors in modern India. To cite a typical 
instance of his ingenuity, when, in 1752, John Zephaniah, who had 
succeeded his previous British boss, demanded from Gobindaram the 
production of all the accounts from his date of induction to the office of 
deputy collector, Gobindaram responded by stating that all the docu- 
ments before 1738 had been swept away in the great storm of that year 
and that the greater portion of those belonging to subsequent years had 
been devoured by white ants! Holwell, however, obtained enough data 
to substantiate charges of various frauds against Gobindaram, but the 
black zamindar managed to escape punishment with the help of his 
English Company friends ‘who were no strangers to his liberality’ (ibid.: 
197). 


The Criminal Underworld in Newborn Calcutta 

Meanwhile, a different type of criminality was breeding in the 
underbelly of the city, creating new social solidarities — in the hidden 
life of the slums, the dingy shops in the bazaars, the gambling dens in 
the bylanes, the liquor distilleries and the whore houses that were prolif- 
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erating out as the inevitable tentacles of urbanization. The traditional 
practice of gang dacoity that was carried out on the rivers and high- 
ways, and in the villages of Bengal, continued to afflict new-born 
Calcutta in the early years of the eighteenth century. But the city soon 
began to spawn new types of crimes that bore the mark of its distinct 
parentage. A report prepared by the justices of peace (appointed by 
the Company for the municipal administration of Calcutta) on 31 
January 1800 listed the city’s criminals, who were found hanging 
around the liquor shops, in the following categories: (i) gang robbers; 
(ii) river dacoits; (iii) cutpurses or pickpockets; (iv) petty thieves; (v) 
cattle thieves; (vi) counterfeiters; (vii) cheats and swindlers; and (viii) 
receivers of stolen goods. As we can see, while members of categories 
(i) and (ii) expanded their traditional operations in the new city, other 
groups with innovative ideas were making their appearance in the ur- 
ban surroundings — pickpockets, swindlers and, more importantly, — 
counterfeiters. But it is the members of category (viii) who deserve 
our special attention. They included the following professionals: petty 
‘shroffs’ and ‘poddars’ (money-changers); goldsmiths; Portuguese, 
Armenian and Bengali auctioneers; Indian watchmakers and repai- 
rers; oakum sellers; watchmen of shops; peddlers; washermen; 
darners; carpet-menders; sellers of old clothes; labourers; sailors; boat- 
men; porters and other different classes of manual workers and ser- 
vants. It was virtually a catch-all cataloguing that brought under 
administrative surveillance almost the entire working population of 
Calcutta, as well as certain new urban professional people like shroffs 
(Parsi money-changers), and a cosmopolitan group like auctioneers 
and watchmakers and repairers (quoted in Mukhopadhyay [1915] 
1991: 331). 

The long list prepared by the justices of peace in 1800 indi- 
cates the existence of a wide network of subterranean activities that 
must have become well entrenched in the city’s underworld by the 
end of the previous century. The members of the first seven categories 
were suspected to have recruited and included in its operations some 
from among the labouring classes and small traders who had come to 
the new metropolis in search of livelihood. On the basis of that suspi- 
cion, the administration decided to criminalize all these professional 
groups under category (viii). This tendency to stereotype a group ora 
community as criminals by picking up certain deviances and delin- 
quencies in their individual or collective behaviour, was a typical 
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feature of the criminology that influenced the policies of the colonial 
rulers in India? 

The new trends in urban criminality in eighteenth-century 
Calcutta were developing in the background of a rupture in socio-eco- 
nomic relations in Bengal. The unabated and reckless raising of the 
land revenue by the East India Company in rural Bengal left the pea- 
santry impoverished and created devastating famines, forcing many to 
walk down to Calcutta in search of food and jobs. In Calcutta itself, the 
Company’s drive for expansion and urbanization resulted in the up- 
rooting of the old residents of the three villages (Sutanuti, Dihi Kolkata 
and Gobindapur) from their hearth and home. In 1757, when the 
Company decided to rebuild the Fort (after its sack by Siraj-ud-Daula 
in the previous year), the British cleared Gobindapur village in the 
south of its indigenous population, in order to set up the new Fort 
there. A later census report, describing the village clearance, said: 
‘many thousand huts [were] thrown into the holes from whence they 
had been taken, to form roads and an esplanade’.!° This process of 
emptying the agricultural areas of the old three villages to make way 
for a city, to house the East India Company’s expanding administra- 
tive and business interests, went apace all through the eighteenth cen- 
tury. By the end of that century, the rural acreage of the three villages 
had shrunk by almost half — from 2,525 acres in 1756 to 1,283 in 1794 
(Deb Roy 1985). 

Those ousted — both from their homes in the countryside of 
Bengal and the three villages which came to form modern Calcutta — 
sought shelter and livelihood in the new city. They cobbled up shacks 
in the dark, labyrinthine lanes and alleys that winded their way just 
behind the glittering main thoroughfare and the palatial buildings of 
the Bengali rich in the Black town. Most of these destitutes survived by 
begging or by working as menials in urban households. A few were 
lucky to get slightly more remunerative jobs, as servants in the homes 
of the European traders and civilians who were arriving in increasing 
numbers with the rapid expansion of the Company’s business and ad- 
ministrative activities. But a large number of the city’s unorganized 
poor precariously scraped a livelihood by means that were often ig- 
noble and furtive, murderous and barbaric, creating an underworld of 
innovative tricks and plots, and ingenious devices of robberies and 
murders. 

Historians of crime are at a disadvantage when trying to 
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reconstruct the underworld of these miserable creatures and recapture 
their voices. It is perhaps easier to assess the crimes of people like 
Warren Hastings, Gobindaram Mitra or Elijah Impey, since written 
history provides us with both the allegations against them and their 
arguments in self-defence. Ironically enough, as we have noted above, 
all of them managed to get away scot-free. It could have been because 
of their ability to argue their cases in terms of the newly framed colo- 
nial judicial system, or the protection they received from the colonial 
authorities. 

Both these privileges were denied to those contemporaries of 
Hastings and Gobindaram who inhabited Calcutta’s underworld. We 
rarely come across a court case involving any of these criminals whose 
arguments in defence of their acts had been recorded (as distinct from 
their confessions) — unlike the meticulously documented self-righ- 
teous defence by Hastings during the hearing of his impeachment case 
from 1788 to 1795 in London. 

Acomparison of the activities of these two classes of pioneers 
of crime in eighteenth-century Calcutta — the one operating from the 
upper echelons of the metropolis and the other from its underworld — 
would suggest similarities at their face value. The operations of the 
East India Company traders and officials and their Bengali agents, on 
the one hand, and those of the underworld and of the Calcutta poor, 
on the other, revealed common features. Apart from the main objec- 
tive of material gain that was shared by both, there were intra-gang 
fights within their respective classes over their share of spoils. There 
were also the familiar extra-financial provocations like jealousy over 
love and rivalry over leadership — which often led to duels in the sylvan 
grounds of the respectable White town and murders in the dark alleys 
of the Black town. When an infuriated Warren Hastings was choosing 
pistols to fight a duel with his rival Philip Francis near the gardens of 
Belvedere (which houses the National Library in Calcutta today) in 
August 1780, in all probability, a Bengali counterpart of his in the Black 
town underworld was looking for the right chopper to slit the throat of 
his rival who might have betrayed him. The nature of urban crime in 
eighteenth-century Calcutta — whether cheating, swindling or killing 
— cut across class barriers. 

But the situations and locations from which the two classes of 
criminals operated were different. While those from the upper eche- 
lons manipulated the system from their positions of power to trap and 
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exploit their victims, those from the lower depths cheated the system 
from the position of the disadvantaged in order to gain their objec- 
tives, Calcutta was not really a level playing field for criminals of all 
classes. Besides, members of the lower orders and menials were always 
objects of suspicion of the upper classes (particularly the Europeans), 
who treated their offences as crimes. 


Menials as Criminals 

As a parenthesis of sorts in our narrative of Calcutta’s under- 
world, let us take up the case of Indian servants under their European 
masters in the eighteenth century. They could not be designated as 
professional criminals who joined work in households with the inten- 
tion of robbing. Yet, they were suspected by their employers as dubi- 
ous creatures inhabiting the margins of the criminal underworld. The 
attitude of the European employers towards their Indian menials was 
tinged with suspicion from day one. It was just a step forward from 
suspicion to accusation. Typical are the following comments on In- 
dian menials by no less a person than Mr Mackrabie, who was the 
Sheriff of Calcutta: ‘servants who are born and bred rogues . . . this 
tribe of devils . .. we are cheated [by them] in every article, both within 
and without doors. . . . They are the most indefatigable incorrigible 
thieves. . . . These brutes possess every bad quality.”!! 

Constantly persecuted as suspects and accused of theft, the 
servants, who might have started as menials seeking an honest means 
of livelihood, eventually internalized the attributes given to them, and 
adapted themselves to the racial and class stereotypes in which they 
were recast by their employers. They finally lived up to the reputation 
bestowed on them as thieves and cheats. Here was a classic example of 
the working of H.S. Becker’s famous theory of labelling which des- 
cribes how negative labels affect the self-perceptions of labelled indi- 
viduals. Condemnation and criminalization of certain types of 
behaviour by the authorities - whether employers or judges or the 
police —can drive the condemned to forego their past identities, and to 
adopt values or habits the labelling process had marked them with.!? 
Indian servants working in European households as well as rich 
Bengali homes came under surveillance, therefore, and became vic- 
tims of the colonial administration’s paranoid pursuit of menials or/ 
and their occupations. 

Further, the European residents of the city were increasingly 
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feeling the necessity to curb the mobility of their domestic employees. 
Quite often, servants left their employers for those who could offer 
better wages or who were less watchful so that they could earn a bit 
extra on the sly. As one Indian employee appointed by an English- 
woman to buy provisions for her (termed as comprador in contem- 
porary English usage in India, and bazaar-sarkar among Bengalis) 
complained, he could not make enough while working under her, but 
‘at other houses he always made a rupee a day at least, besides his 
wages’.!3 

But ‘making money besides wages’ was the common norm 
that was also followed by the English employers of these servants. We 
have earlier referred to the record of money-grabbing through extor- 
tions, bribes and nepotism set by Hastings, Impey and other well-paid 
officials of the East India Company. However, while these English di- 
rectors, officers and clerks of the Company were permitted to get away 
with making millions (besides their wages), the Indian menials work- 
ing in their households could not be allowed to repeat the same of- 
fence, even though on a much lower scale, for ‘making a few rupees’. 

The mobility offered by the free market in the new city 
enabled these menials to sell their labour to the highest bidder among 
European employers — as well as to cheat them. But it created a scar- 
city of servants for the less privileged of the European residents of the 
White town. As a later-day English observer analysed the situation: 
‘the market [was] being spoiled by the wealthy or the careless to the 
prejudice of his poorer neighbour’ (Busteed [1901] 2000: 185). This 
accurately sums up the divisions within the White town, rent apart by 
ruthless competition among the various strata of the Company’s 
European officials and clerks, traders and agents. One of the determi- 
nants of their status in the White town was the retinue of servants 
(their number sometimes running up to fifty) that they could main- 
tain. Servants were thus an essential commodity. When the price of 
this commodity began to soar, there was panic among the White town 
residents. They drew the attention of the authorities to the ‘insolence 
and exorbitant wages exacted by the menial servants’ (ibid.). 

Here was a classic case of the built-in anarchy of a free market 
economy which, at times, compels the state to intervene to control 
ruthless competition that might jeopardize the economy itself. In response 
to the complaints of the White town residents, the Company’s Court 
of Zamindary decided, in 1759, to introduce a degree of routine and 
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regularity in the system of employing servants. It drew up a strict set of 
tules fixing the rates of wages of servants in Calcutta and controlling 
their movements. It was decreed that while any employer who paid 
wages exceeding the fixed rates would lose all protection from the Com- 
pany, any servant leaving without stipulated notice would be punished 
severely. Under the new rules, a khansama {the majordomo) received 
Rs 5 a month and a sweeper Rs 3, while the maidservant in charge of 
looking after the entire household all through the day earned only Rs 2 
(Mukhopadhyay [1915] 1991: 378). 

But such fixed wages could not always ensure financial secu- 
rity for the servants employed in these households. When the prices of 
foodgrains and other essential commodities rose during famines 
(caused by the extortions of the Company’s agents in the countryside, 
as well as by cyclones and floods), they found themselves unable to 
make both ends meet. Their wage rates can be compared with the rates 
of prices of essential commodities that soared up per maund in the 
market during years of famine. Rice and salt could not be bought for 
less than Re 1, pulses cost more than Rs 2 per maund and cooking oil 
Rs 8 (ibid.: 372). How were the lowest paid servants expected to survive 
on a wage of Rs 3 or Rs 2 a month in such situations? 

The pay scales of the servants did not change much during the 
hundred years that followed. As one British historian, writing at the 
turn of the twentieth century, in 1908, acknowledged: ‘The 
average rates existing to-day are pretty much the same as those of a hun- 
dred years ago.’ But, as if to save the skin of the British employers and 
inculpate the Indian servants, he reiterated the old suspicion reinforc- 
ing the stereotype of the servant as a thief: “The reason for this is probably 
that servants look as much to their gains from picking and stealing as to 
their pay’ (Busteed [1901] 2000: 186). He conveniently ignored the 
factors which forced them to resort to petty thieving, even at the risk of 
losing their jobs or landing up in jail. 

It was not only the financial factor, the working conditions 
also were often oppressive enough to compel the servants to clear out 
and seek better opportunities elsewhere. This was particularly appli- 
cable in the case of the slaves, who ran away, prompting their masters to 
insert advertisements in newspapers seeking their capture. Escape from 
the homes of masters was considered a crime. It was the job of the police 
to apprehend them and, following the regular punishment of caning, to 
return them to their masters. 
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When touching upon the subject of slavery in the early de- 
cades of the history of colonial Calcutta, the historian of crime will 
have to probe again into its origins — and examine the question: Who 
were the criminals? Were they the slaves who tried, every now and 
then, to escape from their masters, or the masters who bought them 
and kept them in confinement? Let us look at the official records. 
Slaves continued to be openly bought and sold in Calcutta as late as 
the 1830s, despite the enactment of a Slave Trade Act for the violation 
of which a Captain in the Indian navy was sentenced to transportation 
in 1831 (Das Gupta 1959: 656). Slavery was legally abolished with the 
enactment of the Anti-Slavery Act in 1843. The victims came from 
places ranging from Africa to Southeast Asia, as well as from areas 
within India where, during famines, parents were forced to sell their 
children to traffickers. In mid-eighteenth-century Calcutta, they were 
regularly purchased and registered in depots in places like Bagbazar, 
Ahiritollah, Nimtala and Chitpur, along the banks of the river 
Hooghly. Each slave had to pay a duty of four rupees four annas to the 
East India Company. It was down the river that the traffickers (mainly 
Portuguese pirates who usually plundered the coastal villages and car- 
ried away their able-bodied men and women as slaves) ran their trade. 
The Portuguese often converted these captured people to Christianity, 
gave each male slave western clothing — a black hat, trousers, coat and 
stockings — a European name and taught him to memorise some Latin 
Christian hymns, even learn western music. Such well-trained slaves 
were the most sought after among the affluent European residents of 
Calcutta. Even the European Christian clergy of Calcutta were not 
hesitant to buy these slaves and sell them to the residents, obviously to 
make some money on the sly! A typical example of the above is the 
following advertisement that appeared in a Calcutta newspaper in 
1781: 


To be Sold by Private Sale 

Two Coffree [that is, black African] boys, who play remarkably well 
on the French horn, about eighteen years of age: belonging to a Por- 
tuguese Paddrie lately deceased. For particulars, enquire of the Vicar 
of the Portuguese Church. (See Long [1852] 1974: 52-53; also Vishay 
Kolkata 1993: 47.) 


Any attempt by the slaves to escape from the clutches of their 
masters was a cognizable crime in the eyes of the administration. A 
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chargesheet prepared by C.S. Playdell, Calcutta’s Superintendent of 
Police in 1778, mentions at least three slave girls who were appre- 
hended for frequently running away. The first was a girl owned by a 
certain Mr Anderson, called Piggy, who, after being captured by the 
chowkidar, was ordered by the authorities to be given ‘five rattans’ 
(caned five times with a rattan stick) and then sent back to her master. 
The next girl was Sarah, who ran away more than once from her owner, 
Coja Offean. When caught again, the authorities ‘ordered her fifteen 
rattans’, and ‘to be kept in the thannah, 1 division, till her master 
returns.’ The lock-ups in the thannahs or police stations in those days 
seemed to provide special facilities for prisoners under a category called 
“1st division’ (mainly Europeans). Sarah, for some reason or the other 
(was she white-skinned?), was allotted this privileged position when in 
police custody. The third girl slave, called Pekeytase, owned by one 
Birnarold Pinto, was accused of running away ‘the second time of her 
being guilty of the like offence.’ And to ‘prevent her doing the same in 
future’, the authorities ordered ‘she receive five rattans and be returned 
to her master’ (Busteed [1901] 2000: 189-91). 

Even when the government occasionally decided to set the 
slaves free, they were forced to return to their masters by the city’s 
judges. We come across a letter written by Police Superintendent 
Miller in 1793, stating, among other things that ‘it was their pleasure 
of Government that all slaves, both male and female, who were come 
to years to be able to subsist themselves, on application for their liberty 
should be set free’. He then added, in the next paragraph: ‘understand 
however that the Judges . . . seldom declare a slave free, unless there be 
proofs of very severe ill treatment; and I learn that a slave who was 
sometime ago declared free in the Cutcherry of Police was restored to 
her mistress by Order of the sitting Judge.” 

Thus the English judges abetted in the continuation of sla- 
very. While they did not consider trafficking in slaves as a crime, they 
held the slaves as criminals whenever they tried to escape. Urge for 
freedom from slavery was criminalized. In this respect, these judges 
were allies of the contemporary Bengali gentry, who still adhered to 
the traditional Indian feudal practice of purchasing and maintaining 
slaves. Both the Company’s officials and their Bengali collaborators 
shared some common, expensive but exploitative habits — buying and 
imprisoning slaves being one of them. 

The chargesheet made by Playdell in 1778 is an important 
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historical document which goes beyond the issue of slavery in eigh- 
teenth-century Calcutta. The list of victims that he drew up illustrates 
how minor offences and innocuous acts of disobedience by Indian 
servants were often elevated to the status of serious crimes by the 
Company’s officials. Most of the accused in the twenty-odd cases listed 
in the chargesheet were Indian servants charged with noncompliance 
with orders, or escaping from their employers, or petty thefts. Thus we 
hear of one Captain Scott complaining against Banybub for not repair- 
ing his carriage, as a result of which the offender was punished by being 
thrashed ten times with slippers. Beating someone with shoes or slip- 
pers — termed in Bengali, respectively, as jutomara and chotimara — 
had been traditionally regarded as the worst form of humiliation 
inflicted on anyone in Bengali society. One of the accused was a ser- 
vant who, like the slaves, ran away from his employers. He was 
Runjaney, a cook, who was accused by his employer, a certain John 
Ringwell, of running away from him, as well as ‘beating another ser- 
vant who had been engaged in his place’. He was punished with ‘ten 
rattans’. Retaliation against their replacements was a common ten- 
dency among servants who had been dismissed by their employers. 
But some among them, instead of targeting their fellow-servants, dared 
to take on the employers themselves by accusing them of 
misbehaviour, in a bid to dissuade new servants from joining their 
households. Tetoo, for example, was a mosalchee (a professional torch- 
bearer who was required to both lead and accompany the palanquin 
by which his employer travelled in those days). He was accused by his 
employer, a Mr Dawson, of stealing his wax candles. After his dis- 
missal, he was alleged to have prevented ‘other servants from engaging 
in his [Dawson’s] service by traducing his master’s character’. Tetoo 
was punished with ten rattans (Busteed [1901] 2000: 193). 

Some among the Indian servants were accused of a practice 
which is made endearing today by the term ‘moonlighting’ — earning 
extra after office hours. Khoda Bux and Peary were hauled up for this 
offence after their employer, Mr Sage, accused them of ‘receiving ad- 
vances of wages, neglecting business and hiring themselves to others 
before their engagements to him are expired’. They were sentenced to 
‘ten slippers’ each. One of the accused in Playdell’s list was a female 
sweeper (described as Matraneyi, that is, methrani, the term used for a 
female sweeper), whose only fault was that she stole empty bottles from 
the house of her employer, one Cantwell, in order to sell them to a 
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neighbouring shopkeeper! As punishment, both she and the shopkeeper 
were caned with rattans, carried in a cart round the town, and their 
crime published by the beat of tom-tom.!> 

Playdell’s list reveals further interesting details about the of- 
fenders and the nature of the offences for which they were accused as 
criminals and consequently punished. One of the accused was a boy 
called Mooleah, who was frequently punished for robbery and then 
‘sent over the water’ (that is, across to the Howrah side of the river 
Hooghly), never to return. But he re-entered the city and was ap- 
prehended by the paik (Indian watchmen appointed by the administra- 
tion), and ordered to receive ‘fifteen rattans’ and to be sent back. An- 
other boy named Jack was accused by his employer Cortib, a 
Portuguese, of stealing a silver spoon. Described as ‘a complete little 
villain’, Jack received five rattans. These incidents suggest the growth of 
juvenile crime — again, a new phenomenon in the metropolis, gener- 
ally unknown in the pre-colonial days. 

Ingenious methods of stealing and cheating were innovated by 
members of the lower orders in order to survive in the city. Playdell’s 
list offers us two such interesting characters who could sail through life 
by their artful ways. One of them was Calloo, who was accused of ‘put- 
ting a split bamboo and laying there in wait purposely to throw passen- 
gers down and apparently to rob them’. The other was Ramsingh, who 
managed to find his way as a carpenter into the household of no less a 
person than Colonel Henry Watson, the builder of the Calcutta docks. 
Watson soon found to his dismay that Ramsingh was ‘an imposter 
receiving pay as a carpenter when actually nothing more than a barber’! 
Ramsingh was ordered fifteens rattans and ‘to be drummed through the 
Coaly Bazaar [in today’s Khidirpur area] to Colonel Watson’s gates’ (of 
his garden house at Watgunj, the spot in Khidirpur which still bears the 
first half of his name).!* 


The Professional Criminals: Urban Dacoits 

More important than the cases of petty thievery by servants 
mentioned in Playdell’s list, was the increasing trend of dacoity that 
threatened the administration in Calcutta in the eighteenth century. 
The traditional river dacoits continued to terrorize the East India 
Company’s navigational trade routes in the Hooghly river, and moved 
their operations dangerously close to the Calcutta port. They largely 
comprised of Mougs (a tribal community) from the Chittagong~Burma 
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border area. To check their piracy, the administration employed ‘guard- 
boats’ at several points of entry. . 

Buta new breed of dacoits emerged within Calcutta itself, who 
posed a challenge to its rich inhabitants as well as the police, expected to 
protect them. Written reminiscences left by old inhabitants of the city, 
collected by later historians, evoke a picture of a metropolis ruled by the 
Company’s officials during the day, and by dacoits and highwaymen at 
night. One old resident of the city remembered the ‘period when 
Chauringi [Chowringhee] was out of town, when shots were fired off in 
the evening to frighten away the dakaits, and when servants attending 
their masters at dinner parties in Chauringi left all their good clothes 
behind them, lest they should be plundered in crossing the maidan.’!” 
To quote one nineteenth-century English official writing about 
Calcutta a hundred years ago: 


Organized outrages were committed within ear-shot of what are 
now the most fashionable resorts of the capital. Old inhabitants 
remember the time when no native would venture out at night 
with a good shawl on; and it was the invariable practice, even in 
English mansions, for the porter to shut the outer door at the 
commencement of each meal, and not to open it till the butler 
brought him word that the plate was safely locked up. (Hunter 
[1868] 1965: 45) 


Radha Prasad Roy, son of Rammohan Roy, once stated that 
‘when he was a boy no native would go out at night with a good shawl in 
the neighbourhood of Amherst street for fear of being robbed’.'® Even 
houses in the White town were not safe from raids by dacoits. A Calcutta 
newspaper in 1780 reported that ‘four armed men entered the houses of 
a moorman [sailor?] near Chowrongee, and carried off his daughter’ 
(Hunter [1868] 1965: 45). 

One later-day historian, while describing conditions in eigh- 
teenth-century Calcutta, quoted a contemporary newspaper which 
complained: 


The native inhabitants on the roads leading to Bolta—Khana tree 
are in such general alarm of dacoits that from eight or nine o’clock 
at night they begin to fire off matchlock guns till daybreak at inter- 
vals, to the great annoyance of the neighbouring Europeans. The 
dacoits parade openly on the different roads of Calcutta in parties 
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of 20, 30 or 40, 50 at an early hour as eight pm. (Busteed [1901] 
2000: 239) 


The area referred to above was Baithakkhana, near today’s 
Sealdah in central Calcutta, where, under a huge tree, there used to bea 
regular gathering (baithak in Bengali) of the European traders and offi- 
cials, and the retinue of their Bengali agents, cashiers and clerks, to 
transact their daily business. It was a common meeting ground bet- 
ween the two divisions of the city — the White town in the south inha- 
bited by the East India Company’s European merchants and officials, 
and the Black town in the north from where came their native retai- 
ners. No wonder, the roads leading to Baithakkhana attracted dacoits, 
what with the traders carrying their merchandise and the cashiers re- 
turning with their money. The outlying jungles of Baithakkhana, which 
were yet to be cleared by the Company, provided an ideal shelter and 
hide-out for the dacoits. 

Apart from Baithakkhana, there were other parts of the city 
where dacoits and highway robbers had a field day. The arterial road 
leading from the north to the pilgrimage centre at Kalighat in the south 
was a traditional target for their raids. Significantly enough, besides 
Kalighat, the other major Kali temple in those days was the 
Chitteshwari temple situated in the north of this main road. It was 
from this temple that, according to some researchers, the upper stretch 
of the road derived its name Chitpur. There is also a legend which 
suggests that the road was named after a dacoit of the past called Chitey 
Dakat. Chitey and those who succeeded him used to embark on their 
professional journey along the route to Kalighat, after having offered a 
human sacrifice at the Chitteshwari temple. As is well known in 
Bengali folkloric tradition, Kali had always been worshipped by dacoits 
from the belief that being a blood-thirsty goddess, she would grant 
their boon (of success in their ventures) if they could satisfy her with 
human blood.'® 

Among other major centres of dacoits in the city in the eigh- 
teenth century, the area called Simla or Shimulia (the name derived 
from the shimul or silk-cotton trees that grew around the area), fur- 
ther down on the east of Chitpur road, was, in the words of a later 
historian, ‘notorious as a rendezvous of thieves and rogues’. It retained 
its notoriety till the early decades of the nineteenth century (Deb 1977: 
52). The road from Simla to Baithakkhana further southeast was an 
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ideal corridor for the dacoits who could hide in the surrounding jungles 
and stagnant tanks, and lie in wait for the caravans of merchants re- 
turning with their merchandise and cash from Baithakkhana, to am- 
bush them and loot their goods. 

Contemporary records left by the East India Company offi- 
cials suggest that the dacoities that were taking place in eighteenth- 
century Calcutta were a part of the general trend of anarchy that had 
taken over Bengal during that period. British officials admitted that 
large parts of the province were under the control of bands of dacoits 
who dominated the main roads leading to Calcutta. In 1760, the Bri- 
tish commandant in Midnapore (Medinipur) sent a letter to the Go- 
vernor in Calcutta, complaining that the road from Midnapore to 
Calcutta was infested with dacoits to such an extent that he dared not 
venture out since dacoits might kill him! At around the same time, the 
British authorities in Calcutta started receiving reports about the pre- 
vailing insecurity on all the roads leading from Hooghly to Calcutta. 
Similar reports about highway robbery and plundering along the road 
from Jessore to Calcutta reached the Governor. The Company’s writ 
in those days obviously did not run beyond Calcutta. The Company 
had to admit that it did not possess either authority or influence 
enough to obtain from the inhabitants of the province even the mini- 
mum aid for its own protection (Sen 1993). 

Who were these characters who held sway over large tracts of 
the countryside, stalked the main roads to Calcutta and took over the 
city itself after nightfall by not only robbing people on the highway, 
but daring to raid rich households in the heart of Calcutta? It was not 
as if in the pre-colonial days there were no instances of dacoity in Ben- 
gal. As one modern-day historian points out: 


It is true that during the rule of the [Mughal] Nawabs, because of 
feudal exploitation and oppression, some people ousted from their 
lands and homes were forced to live by robbery and dacoity. But 
since the extent of such exploitation was limited, the number of 
dacoits also was insignificant; their number rose thousand-fold af- 
ter the inauguration of English rule. 


He refers in this connection to the testimony given by the his- 
torian James Mill before the government-appointed Select Committee 
at the beginning of the nineteenth century, where he stated that the 
new zamindari settlement introduced by the East India Company in 
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Bengal had led to the forcible eviction of peasants from their lands, 
which left them with no other option but dacoity (Ray [1972]: 362). 

Apart from these dispossessed peasants, there was another 
class of professionals who swelled the ranks of dacoits in the early years 
of the Company’s regime in Bengal. They were the paiks or watchmen, 
and members of similar other categories of armed guards and minions 
under the employment of the Mughal administrators, who were 
thrown out of their jobs and lost their lands after the Company took 
over. Since they had some experience in the use of arms, they were 
quite often in demand for providing leadership to peasant jacqueries 
that marked the Bengal countryside all through the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Many among them joined the gangs of dacoits and highway rob- 
bers who posed a challenge to the fledgling colonial administration in 
Bengal, which was trying to impose a new socio-economic order on a 
people who found it inhospitable and intolerable. Thus, according to 
some modern Bengali historians, dacoity in eighteenth-century Ben- 
gal ought to be bracketed with the contemporary peasant rebellions, as 
both sprang from the common source or socio-economic grievance of 
dispossession of land, jobs and privileges.” Hobsbawm’s concept of 
‘social banditry’ assumes a new relevance here in the context of the 
Bengal countryside devastated by colonial exploitation, producing a 
phenomenon that might well be termed ‘social dacoity’. 

Quite a large number of these dacoits operated from the 
fringes of Calcutta in the neighbouring rural areas, moving into the 
city at opportune moments and returning to their hideouts after es- 
caping with the loot. Their major victims in the city were the rich 
Bengali and English traders and officials. A modern-day researcher has 
come up with an interesting suggestion. According to him, the princi- 
pal item of trade of the English merchants in eighteenth-century Ben- 
gal was textiles, and the main targets of dacoities happened to be the 
factories where clothes were manufactured and the warehouses where 
they were stored. He then hazards a guess: ‘The traditional weavers of 
Bengal were already feeling aggressive because of the oppression 
wreaked upon them by the English. Dacoity increased in the country, 
riding on the crest of their mood of protest’ (Sen 1993: 604). 

Among the pioneers in the criminal world of eighteenth-cen- 
tury Calcutta, these dacoits left their mark on the history of the city, in 
the throes of the profound socio-economic crisis through which the 
new metropolis was taking its birth. They also represented a sort of a 
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bridge between the pre-colonial phase of dacoity in Bengal and the 
new shape it was acquiring in the context of a developing colonial 
metropolis. Eighteenth-century Calcutta was a halfway house of sorts 
for this generation of the underworld. They were emerging from their 
tural background and entering into an urban setting. While they could 
still ambush traders on the highways of the semi-rural parts of Calcutta 
(like Baithakkhana and Simla), as they used to do in the Bengal coun- 
tryside, they could no longer indulge in acts of bravado like raids on 
houses of zamindars with prior notice, or win laurels from the poor 
people by distributing to them a part of their spoils. The counterparts 
of the rural zamindars in Calcutta were the urban nouveau riche — the 
East India Company’s European traders and officials, and their Bengali 
counterparts, banians and dewans, who built palatial mansions in the 
city, the former in the White town in the central and southern parts, 
and the latter in the Black town in the north. But their houses set up in 
their respective enclaves were well-protected by a retinue of armed 
minions — ranging from chowkidars employed by the Company to pat- 
rol the streets to private guards hired by every rich householder. 

The socio-economic character and the topographical concen- 
tration of this urban nouveau riche class in eighteenth-century Calcutta 
posed a challenge to the traditional class of dacoits who came to seek 
fortunes in the metropolis. In the rural environs where they operated, 
the rich zamindar’s pucca house was usually an isolated island, stick- 
ing out like a sore thumb amidst the vast ocean of clusters of mud huts 
inhabited by his poor tenants and labourers. The zamindar’s house 
was an easy target, although protected by armed minions like paiks, as 
they could be easily overwhelmed by a well-organized gang of dacoits 
who could have had the added advantage of surreptitious support from 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring huts. The latter could have had 
genuine grievances against the zamindar which prompted them to 
support the dacoits, or could have been inspired by promises of shares 
from the spoils looted by the dacoits. This explains the popularity that 
some of these dacoits continued to enjoy in rural Bengal even in the 
nineteenth century.”! 

The new generation of dacoits operating in Calcutta were dep- 
rived of both the topographical advantage and the social support that 
their predecessors (as well as contemporaries) thrived upon in the Bengal 
countryside. Once having arrived in the city of Calcutta — whether as 
intermittent invaders to loot traders or as permanent settlers in its vast 
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jungle of lanes and alleys — they began to acquire a different set of mores 
in the new urban sphere of their operations. Here they were required to 
remould their old methods to meet unique challenges. They had to give 
up the public braggadocio of Roghu Dakat or Bishe Dakat (who, 
according to popular legends, used to send advance warnings to their 
targeted victims among the rich). Instead, they were compelled to 
operate more surreptitiously in a city that was being increasingly 
brought under police surveillance. They had to invent more deceit- 
ful strategies along with more sophisticated methods of operation in 
order to target their new victims — like breaking into the premises of 
commercial establishments, sneaking their way into jewellery 
shops and banks, and creeping into the houses of the rich in the heart 
of Calcutta — thus heralding the birth of urban crime in a modern 
metropolis. 

But what was even more crucial to the change in their charac- 
ter and norms of behaviour in the city, was the loss of popular support 
and sympathy which some among them had traditionally enjoyed in 
rural Bengal. It could have been their genuine philanthropic concern 
for fellow-villagers or sheer pragmatic self-interest to buy their sup- 
port for their own protection, which had earlier prompted them to 
distribute a part of their booty among the rural poor, that led to their 
emergence as folk heroes in the countryside. But, in Calcutta, they 
found themselves in the midst of an alien population — dispersed spa- 
tially, and divided along regional and other lines. The urban poor were 
not a homogeneous community where these dacoits could find their 
familiar roots, or which they could win over by promises of distribu- 
tion of largesse from their spoils. The new breed of dacoits operating 
in eighteenth-century Calcutta, therefore, tended to depart from their 
earlier role of ‘social dacoits’ and increasingly gravitate towards ‘gang 
dacoities’, functioning as tools in a mechanism that was committed 
totally to the self-interest of individuals or groups. 


Notes 

' Captain Alexander Hamilton, the author of these lines, travelled by land 
and sea for three decades from the end of the seventeenth century till the 
1720s, in the course of which he visited Calcutta, and left his memoirs, 
from which the present extract was quoted by C.R. Wilson, in Early An- 
nals of the English in Bengal (1895), reprinted in Mookerji, ed. (1968: 125). 

? For an excellent analysis of the role of the Asiatic Society of Bengal in the 
preservation of historical relics of India’s past, and the complex motives 
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of the contemporary British colonial administrators and academicians 
behind the establishment of such a society, the reader should consult 
Kejariwal (1988). While, under the influence of Edward Said’s path-break- 
ing study Orientalism (1978), many modern historians have been inclined 
towards the view that all European Indologists should be treated as sus- 
pects as they were motivated by colonial designs, Kejariwal has sought to 
restore the balance by suggesting that at least some among the Indologists 
were independent of British administrative influence or patronage, and 
were inspired by pure scholarly interest. 
Cf. ‘Notwithstanding the loss of at least one-third of the inhabitants of the 
province, and the consequent decrease of the cultivation, the net collec- 
tions of the year 1771 exceeded even those of 1768 . . . it was naturally to 
be expected that the diminution of the revenue should have kept an equal 
pace with the other consequences of so great a calamity. That it did not 
was owing to its being violently [emphasis added] kept up to its former 
standard.” Warren Hastings, Report to the Court of Directors, 3 November 
1772. 
Trevelyan ({1942] 1986: 518). Duelling was a common practice among 
European residents of eighteenth-century Calcutta. The Calcutta Gazette 
of 27 July 1784, for instance, reports the death of one Lieutenant White in 
a duel in the city. 
Among the available published texts about the Nandakumar case which 
are worth studying for a re-examination of the entire affair, are: Thomas 
Babington Macaulay's Warren Hastings, Sir James Fitzjames Stephen’s The 
Story of Nuncomar and the Impeachment of Sir Elijah Impey, H. Beveridge’s 
The Trial of Nunda Kumar, and H.E. Busteed’s Echoes from Old Calcutta, 
While these British historians had been divided in their assessment of 
the facts surrounding the case - some justifying his death sentence, and 
others accusing Hastings of framing him and bringing about his execu- 
tion — Bengali nationalist historians had generally defended Nandakumar. 
Prominent among the latter was Chandicharan Sen, whose Maharaj 
Nandakumar in Bengali (1885) earned the wrath of the then British go- 
vernment. But from the common thread that runs through all these nar- 
ratives, it would appear to a modern reader that Nandakumar’s plight was 
like that of a present-day Indian businessman or a politician. To protect 
his interests, he had the ill luck, through some miscalculation perhaps, of 
choosing the wrong patron. Nandakumar threw his lot with the oppo- 
nents of Warren Hastings — Philip Francis and his colleagues — who lost 
out in the fight. Nandakumar had to be sacrificed as the proverbial scape- 
goat. 

6 An excellent analysis of the motivations behind the investments by Bengali 
intermediaries in bazaars and slums can be found in Pradip Sinha (1978). 
A detailed account of the bazaars in eighteenth-century Calcutta and the 
profit earned from them is provided by Saumitra Srimani (1993). 

7 For accounts of such encounters and European reactions, see Nair (1985). 

® Gobindaram’s name appears in popular verses that bracketed him with 
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other important Bengali contemporaries and which made the rounds in 
eighteenth-century Calcutta, like the following which is an interesting 
who's who of the period: 

Banamali Sarkarer badi, 

Gobindaram Mitrer chhodi, 

Amirchander dadi, 

Hajuri Maler kodi. 
Banamali Sarkar, whose badi, or house, is mentioned in the first line, was 
East India Company’s deputy trader in Calcutta. His palatial building in 
Sutanuti fell into ruins by the twenties of the nineteenth century. Amirchand 
(also known as Omichand in contemporary records) was a Sikh contractor 
of the Company’s merchandise. More important than his dadi, or bread, 
was hid kodi, or money, which was inherited by his brother-in-law, Hajuri 
Mal. Cf. Seth (1934: 323). 

° See Introduction for comments on the Criminal Tribes Act of 1871. 

10 Report of the Census of the Town of Calcutta, 1876, p. 40. 

1 Quoted in Busteed ([1901] 2000: 184). Job Charnock, who laid the foun- 
dation of the colonial metropolis of Calcutta, used to have his ‘black fel- 
lows’ flogged “during dinner to serve as his music’, according to Rev. James 
Long’s Calcutta in the Olden Time ({1852] 1974: 8). 

2 See note 7 in Introduction. 

13 Related by Mrs Eliza Fay, wife of an English barrister, who narrated her 
experience in Original Letters from India (1779-1815), quoted in Busteed 
({1901} 2000: 186). 

'4 Letter of Jas Miller, Superintendent of Police, to the Hon’ble Sir John Shore 
Bart, Governor-General in Council, dated the 18" November 1793. Quoted 
in Sen (1944). 

15 Busted ([1901] 2000: 192). Bottles appear to have been rather scarce in 
old Calcutta. From an advertisement inserted by Messrs. Tulloh and Co. 
in 1807, we learn that they were willing to pay ‘five sicca rupees per dozen 
for English bottles, and four for French ones’. Mookerji, ed. (1968: 175). 

16 Busted (1901] 2000: 189). Col. Watson was also famous for having acted 
as the second to Philip Francis during his duel with Hastings. 

17 Related by Rev. James Long in Ray, ed. (1974: 7). 

18 Cf. Rev. James Long’s reminiscences quoted in Mitra ({1889] 1974: 111). 

19 For a historical account of legends and stories surrounding Kali’s popu- 
larity among the inhabitants occupying the geographical site that made 
up the city of Calcutta as shaped by the East India Company, see Ray 
([1902] 1982) and Mukhopadhyay ([1915] 1991). The present author has 
attempted an analysis of the association of dacoits with Kali in ‘The Chang- 
ing Role of Kali in the Bengali Popular Psyche’, in Banerjee (2002). 

20 The convergence of gang dacoity and peasant jacqueries in the Bengal coun- 
tryside during the Company’s rule is a controversial issue which has been 
touched upon by some modern Bengali historians — but maybe not to the 
satisfaction of the finicky demands made often by the theorists of Bengal’s 
colonial history. Interested readers may consult Sen (1993), Ray (1972), 
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Basu (1984) and Samaddar (1982). The issue is the wider controversy over 
the exact relationship between collective political action and crime, which 
had brought forth voluminous literature during the last century by theo- 
rists ranging from Emile Durkheim (1858-1917) who tends to examine 
both crime and collective action under the common rubric of anti-social 
behaviour brought about by breakdown in social organization, on the one 
hand, and, on the other, the resource mobilization theorists who argue 
that collective action is different from individual crime because it requires 
access to the resources available in society and a well-defined organiza- 
tional structure. See McCarthy and Zaid (1977). 

See Gupta (1955), Sen (1993) and Ray (1972). Recalling the plight of the 
Bengali villagers under the East India Company’s administration, 
Yogendranath Gupta makes the following interesting observation: ‘In those 
old days, the villagers were more scared of the police than thieves or 
dacoits. If one were careful, or hid money and ornaments under the earth, 
‘one could escape from thieves and dacoits. But there was no safety once 
the darogah [the police officer] arrived with his jamadars [the police sepoys}. 
There was no end to their greed. Leave aside apprehending criminals, they 
persecuted the householders instead’ (1955 :20). Given such a state of 
affairs, it was no wonder that the rural poor in Bengal welcomed dacoits 
like Bishe Dakat (Bishwanath, who came from the depressed caste of Bagdis 
and operated in Nadia), who provided them with protection and financial 
security by punishing oppressive European indigo planters and Bengali 
zamindars, looting their property and distributing the booty among the 
poor. For a fascinating account of Bishe Dakat’s exploits collated from 
different sources, see Ray (1972: 366-69). 


oH 


TWO 


Multinational Criminals 


Fo™ its birth, the fledgling metropolis of Calcutta drew not only 
job-hungry migrants from other corners of India, but also entre- 
preneurs and fortune hunters from almost all parts of the world — 
from Europe and America, Arabia and Africa, and, nearer home, from 
China, Burma and neighbouring countries. Some among them contri- 
buted to the commercial growth of the town, some to its intellectual 
development and some to its criminal reputation. Calcutta thus de- 
veloped into a cosmopolitan city born of a multinational parentage. 


A New-born Solidarity 

The earliest type of underworld crime to acquire a cosmo- 
politan character in Calcutta was dacoity. The newly developed metro- 
polis offered ample opportunities that brought together adventurers 
not only from various parts within India, but also from different cor- 
ners of the world, to form multilingual, multi-ethnic and multina- 
tional gangs of dacoits. Official records of crime in the early years of 
colonial Calcutta indicate a solidarity among Bengalis, Biharis, 
Punjabis, Englishmen, Portuguese and various other Europeans in 
their acts of crime. This was a trait that marked them out from the 
traditional Bengal-dominated rural bandit gangs which raided rich 
households in villages, or pounced upon pilgrims and travellers on 
highways. The metropolis gave birth to a transnational underworld 
that wove its way through a complex network. It fanned out from the 
dingy Bengali slums and whore houses, the ghettoes of Hindustani- 
speaking immigrants, the opium dens in China Town - all of which 
lined up behind the arterial road of Chitpur of the Black town — to 
the taverns in Lalbazar on the borders of the White town and the 
bordellos further down, near the dockyard in Khidirpur. The Lalbazar 
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taverns provided the European sailors and soldiers with the hot indi- 
genous alcohol arrack, and the Khidirpur grog house-cum-bordellos 
supplied them with women from all parts of the world. These women 
came in search of fortune, but, unlike their more fortunate sisters 
(who found husbands among the city’s European residents), ended up 
as barmaids-turned-dockyard prostitutes.! 

Official documents from the Calcutta Fort William suggest 
that from the early eighteenth century, the city was menaced by both 
Indian and European dacoits — sometimes operating jointly. Besides 
organized gangs of dacoits, British soldiers and sailors, usually under 
the influence of arrack, frequently got involved in fracas with local 
residents, leading to killings. On one such occasion, the victim hap- 
pened to be an Indian employee of the East India Company. Under 
the terms of the agreement with the Mughal court, although the Com- 
pany in those days was the zamindar of the three villages making up 
Calcutta, Indians residing in that territory still continued to be sub- 
jects of the Mughal emperor and were eligible for court protection. 
The Company’s Council in Calcutta, therefore, to prevent the victim’s 
relatives from approaching the fauzdar (the Indian commandant em- 
powered by the Mughal court to look after criminal complaints), 
which could have resulted in obstructions to the Company’s com- 
mercial activities, hushed up the matter by paying them fifty rupees! 

From the same records, we come across cases of thefts and 
dacoities committed in different parts of the city by both Indians and 
Europeans between 1703 and 1718. One report (Consultation 175) 
tells us about the arrest of ‘several [Indian] dacoits and thieves in the 
city’, described as proclaimed offenders and accused of murdering 
many people. They were sentenced to be branded on their cheeks by 
hot iron, and then exiled from Calcutta and sent across the Hooghly 
to the other bank (Mukhopadhyay [1915] 1991: 299). Exile seemed 
to be the usual punishment reserved also for Europeans accused of 
similar crimes. We learn about four Europeans (Hans Fort, Peter 
Harnalton, Simon Jansen and Van Ek) being charged with burglary, 
sheltering burglars and sharing stolen goods. They were dispatched 
home by a ship, and were required to work in the ship during their 
journey in order to bear their transportation cost (Consultation 286) 
(ibid.: 303-04). 

But there were many who were not as lucky. From one con- 
temporary report we learn about the sentence of death passed on ‘six 
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criminals (five Europeans and one Bengali) convicted of burglary. ... 
They were to be hanged in a bazar near the house where the burglary 
was committed for the sake of example’. The value of the stolen goods, 
however, worked out to no more than Rs 26 in the case of each indi- 
vidual (quoted in Hobbs 1943: 81). Apart from hinting at the bruta- 
lization of the penal system in Calcutta in those days — a subject we 
shall deal with in the next part of this book — the report acquires a 
special importance at this juncture of our narrative, as it highlights 
the Euro—Bengali composition of the criminal gang and the cosmo- 
politan character of crime in the colonial metropolis. 

Thus, in the eighteenth century, a sort of alliance was build- 
ing up in the city between indigenous members of the underworld 
-and outlaws from all over the world drawn towards Calcutta. The 
first group consisted of the old Bengali professional class of dacoits, 
their descendants and followers; the paiks and barkandazes (armed 
footmen) thrown out of their jobs with the eclipse of their zamindar 
employers (who lost their power under the East India Company’s 
new land revenue system); and famine-stricken people from the vil- 
lages who migrated to Calcutta looking for means of livelihood. Their 
ranks were further swelled by a class of north Indian armed pro- 
fessionals — soldiers and sentries, erstwhile employees of the Mughal 
regime — who were uprooted from their occupations and homes fol- 
lowing the collapse of the Mughal empire. They thronged the inter- 
iors of the Black town of eighteenth-century Calcutta looking for fresh 
means of income. While some found jobs as durwans (gate-keepers) 
in rich Bengali households, or as chowkidars (watchmen) under the 
Company’s administration in the city, others found their way into 
the city’s underworld. Thanks to their training in armed offensive, 
they were much in demand. All these various members of the Black 
town’s underworld were soon to discover their comrades and col- 
leagues in the White town among the European freebooters and des- 
perados, drop-outs from the army and unemployed stragglers. It was 
these people from abroad who comprised the second group that cons- 
tituted the multinational crime syndicate in colonial Calcutta. 

The catalytic agents who brought together the outlaws of the 
Black town and the adventurers from the White town in the form of 
an organized underworld, were the European sailors and soldiers — 
among other visitors from abroad. These soldiers and sailors congre- 
gated in the taverns in Lalbazar, called Flag Street because of the strings 
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of flags across the street that led to the eating houses and grog shops.* 
Here they drank and fought to their heart’s content. Here, also, they 
came in contact with the city’s underworld — gangsters and swindlers, 
hooch peddlers and pimps, gamblers and bookmakers — both local 
and transnational. In the 1780s, a Governor went personally to Flag 
Street to investigate into complaints of drunken brawls, and disco- 
vered a group of Spaniards, Portuguese and Italians selling arrack to 
the soldiers. They were arrested and taken to Fort William.* Some 
years later, a Bengali newspaper described the habits of British troops 
in Calcutta in the following words: 


Since the Fort was very near to the city of Calcutta, the newly ar- 
rived soldiers took leave and went to the city, moved around in the 
sun, boozed and indulged in debauchery and similar acts, as a 
result of which many among the soldiers kicked the bucket even 
before joining their respective regiments. (Samachar Darpan, 3 No- 
vember 1827). 


The advent of the steam engine in the 1820s brought more 
ships to the Khidirpur docks and more European sailors to the city as 
visitors. In 1860, it was estimated that there were 8,000 European sai- 
lors and 200 ships in Calcutta. According to a later-day British writer, 
“One could not walk along without being molested by fighting sailors 
who demanded money for a drink.’ 

As we have mentioned earlier, dacoities along the 
Baithakkhana road in old Calcutta were carried out in the traditional 
manner of highway robberies by the old generation of Bengali rural 
dacoits who ambushed caravans of traders, but the new multi-ethnic 
and multinational gangs of dacoits, who began operating in the city 
in the late eighteenth century, chose as objects of their raids the im- 
movable properties of the urban rich — their residences, their banks, 
their warehouses. The change in the selection of their targets — from 
mobile travelling objects to fixed residential and commercial premises 
— led to the innovation of new techniques that marked their transi- 
tion from the rural or semi-rural to the urban stage. 

Contemporary records suggest that these new gangs mainly 
preyed on the affluent Bengalis and the English traders and officials. 
Some of the most sensational cases listed in the official gazette of the 
administration are the following: (i) dacoity in the house of the ‘well- 
known rich man Chaitanya Dutta of Kolutola [in the Black town]’, 
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on 21 October 1769, by a gang of Bengalis and Portuguese who looted 
six thousand rupees after killing Dutta; (ii) attack on the house of 
one ‘Lieutenant Marsher’ in Bhawanipur (on the southern borders 
of the White town) by a gang of 100 to 150 dacoits, on 1 January 
1795; (iii) dacoity in the house of a rich Bengali shopowner, Chaitan 
Sheel, on 29 January 1796, by a gang of white dacoits led by a Bengali 
guide (Mukhopadhyay [1915] 1991: 431-35). The last case went up 
to the Supreme Court (located in those days in Calcutta), and was 
heard by a puisne judge, Justice John Hyde. Chaitan Sheel (whose 
son Motilal Sheel was to become a millionaire in early nineteenth- 
century Calcutta) owned a shop in China Bazar in Cossipore in north 
Calcutta in those days. The evidence given during the hearing of the 
Chaitan Sheel case — by the witnesses, the policemen and the approver 
— revealed, in picturesque details, the background of the operators, 
the techniques adopted by such gangs, their methods of disposing of 
the stolen goods, as well as the panic that they could create with their 
display of symbols of terror that immobilized members of the house- 
holds which they raided. In the course of the trial, the approver, a 
European who claimed to have come to India from Hanover, con- 
fessed: ‘In our gang there are Europeans, Portuguese, Italian, and men 
from other nationalities also. In total, our members would number 
two hundred, we once planned to rally all these members of our gang 
to raid the Bank of Hindostan.’ Incidentally, the man who fed them 
with information about Chaitan Sheel’s wealth and guided them to 
his house was a Bengali called Ram Mohan Pal. Pal used to speak to 
them in Portuguese (ibid.)! 

Some of these multinational gangs appeared to be quite strong 
in numbers. The leaders of the gang that attacked Sheel’s house, for 
instance, claimed to have 200 members at their beck and call. The 
raid on the house of the earlier mentioned Englishman, Lt. Marsher, 
in Bhawanipur was carried out by a gang consisting of some 100 
people. We again hear of a gang of a ‘huge number of dacoits’, armed 
with spears and swords, attacking the bungalow of another English- 
man, a certain Mr Turner, in Alipur, on the night of 21 July 1790 
(ibid.: 431). One wonders: who were the members of these large gangs? 
Surely, all of them could not have been Europeans. In the Chaitan 
Sheel case, while the police could identify and apprehend the Euro- 
pean gang leaders, along with their Bengali accomplice Ram Mohan 
Pal, whom they produced before the court, the rest of the Bengali 
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members of the gang remained elusive. They could have been Bengali 
destitutes who were ousted from their homes and chose to join these 
metropolitan dacoit gangs, or old professional dacoits who had 
dropped out from their traditional rural occupation. How did they 
manage to elude the police and vanish into anonymity? Obviously, 
by merging into the local population — a job that was difficult for 
their European accomplices. Such speculations, however, need to be 
corroborated by further research into the sooty interiors of the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth-century Calcutta underworld which peep out 
from the moth-eaten records of the past. 

However, we do get some idea of the nature of the European 
members of these gangs. But before examining their composition, we 
should describe the urban situation that had attracted them to Calcutta 
in those days. We must remember in this connection that while large 
sections of the indigenous population of the city were reduced to 
impoverishment and marginalization, two major segments of its resi- 
dents were accumulating wealth and investing it in conspicuous con- 
sumption. The first consisted of the East India Company’s European 
traders, officials and agents who constructed grandiose buildings in 
the White town, which earned Calcutta the reputation of a ‘city of 
palaces’. The second comprised the Company’s Bengali agents and 
collaborators who also set up palatial houses in the Black town (in 
north Calcutta), but gained more publicity in those days for the la- 
vish parties and ‘nautch dances’ they threw for their British patrons. 
Such visible demonstrations of affluence made Calcutta a cynosure 
for a lot of freewheeling adventurers and fortune seekers from diffe- 
rent parts of the world. Many among them drifted into the city’s teem- 
ing underworld which offered them a better chance to make a 
fortune by looting the rich, or by just robbing pedestrians. Contempo- 
rary official records identify these European criminals as sailors from 
the continent; British soldiers posted in Calcutta’s Fort William; 
French, Italian, Spanish and Portuguese freebooters (with a sprink- 
ling of a few other Europeans and Americans) who chose to drop out 
from their regular jobs in favour of greener pastures; and a large popu- 
lation of European vagabonds who roamed around the city. 


Soldiers, Sailors and Vagrants 
The history of multinational underworld crime in Calcutta 
cannot be complete without a survey of the activities of these European 
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operators — some visiting the city as sailors and soldiers and robbing 
pedestrians, some joining the vagabonds and stragglers for sheer sur- 
vival, and some deciding to stay back and burgle richer homes and 
establishments. 

European soldiers and sailors remained a perennial source 
of threat to citizens and worry for the city’s administration all through 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. We have already referred to 
their activities - drunken brawls and street robberies in the Lalbazar 
area. But contemporary official records indicate that they extended 
their operations beyond the taverns of Lalbazar and Khidirpur. A 
notice issued by the Calcutta police on 16 April 1795 informed the 
citizens of the arrest of some white soldiers of Fort William who were 
alleged to have been involved in highway robberies on the road con- 
necting the Fort with the Esplanade, and in the Maidan (the vast open 
field near the Fort which, albeit shorn of its past expanse, still re- 
mains the lungs of Calcutta). It requested the victims of these rob- 
beries to approach the city magistrate with their allegations and list of 
items robbed (ibid.: 427). Even after more than fifty years — well-nigh 
into the latter half of the nineteenth century — the Maidan and its 
neighbourhood seemed to remain the favourite haunt of these Euro- 
pean soldiers and sailors. The annual police report of 1862 refers to a 
case of highway robbery where a 


Soldier of Her Majesty’s 75" Regiment while under the influence 
of liquor broke open a box containing Official Despatches while 
carried across the Mydaun [Maidan] in the evening by a 
Chupprassie in the Foreign Office Department. The Soldier was 
immediately arrested by the Police on duty, and was sentenced to 
eighteen months’ imprisonment with hard labour. (Statement of 
crime in Calcutta for the year ending 30% April 1862) 


The other class of Europeans who were deemed criminals by 
the administration were the homeless and jobless vagrants whose 
numbers were swelled by the influx of sailors who visited the city. 
They quite often left their ships and joined the ranks of beggars and 
vagabonds on the streets. A Deputy Commissioner of Police of 
Calcutta, writing in 1864, described the situation in the following 
words: ‘As far as I have been able to find out, there are at this moment 
at least 100 European Sailors and Loafers in Calcutta who are entirely 
destitute, who wander about all day in search of food, and at night 
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sleep about the streets or on the maidan.’ During a midnight raid in 
the Eden Gardens (near the Maidan), he arrested fourteen of them 
on the charge of ‘lurking’, and found that ‘some of them were only 
half clad’ (one of them having been twice convicted, once for assault 
and on the other occasion for theft). These European loafers were 
accused of ‘entering houses nominally to beg . . . attempting to stop 
carriages on the maidan roads, and causing great alarm and annoy- 
ance to people generally’. As an illustration of such incidents, the 
Deputy Commissioner, in his report, mentioned the case of ‘a ruf- 
‘fianly fellow mad with drink [who] ascended to the upper storey of 
Mr Bayley’s house on the Esplanade, and it subsequently required 
the efforts of several Constables to remove him (fighting and biting 
like a mad dog) to the Lock Up’ (Memorandum by Capt. W. Reveley, 
Deputy Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, dated 1* December 1864). 
But it was not always possible to arrest these sahib chores (Eu- 
ropean thieves) and vagrants. Senior English police officials often 
blamed the local watchmen (chowkidars, usually recruited from Ben- 
gal and Bihar) for their inability to tackle the disorderly Europeans in 
the street or the Maidan. Trying to reinforce their own racist macho 
image, these officials constructed two stereotypes counterposing each 
other — the weakling indigenous black policeman against the physi- 
cally stronger European white criminal. Even though a criminal, the 
European had to be proved to be physically superior to the Indian 
policeman. Typical are the following comments made by the Com- 
missioner of Police of Calcutta in 1865: ‘It is impossible to keep order 
among the . . . lawless Europeans who throng the town by means of 
the Native Force. The class of Natives who enter the Force are... 
worthless for physical exertion . . . Indeed, the police is a refuge for 
the destitute and the sickly.’ But, while agreeing with his senior, one 
of his deputies conceded that it was a trying job even for the Euro- 
pean policemen to apprehend the European outlaws who stalked the 
streets and Maidan in Calcutta: ‘The [Indian] chowkeedars are utterly 
useless when called upon to deal with European offenders. They na- 
turally shrink from collision with them, nor is it to be wondered at 
when the united efforts of five or six European constables are often 
required to remove one of them to the [police] Station.’ A colleague 
of this police officer was more graphic in his description of the plight 
of European constables: “The severe manner in which the [European] 
constables get handled and their clothing torn off their backs in the 
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execution of their duty in arresting riotous and disorderly Europeans 
speaks to the fact that the Force is over-worked’ (ibid.).° 


The Adventures of Two Sahib Chores: Warner and Healy 

The sahib chores or European thieves were indeed quite a vio- 
lent lot. But not all of them were hot-headed murderers from the 
lower classes or reckless desperados from the continent. Some among 
them combined in themselves a certain amount of sophistication in 
their public appearance with a secret finesse in their criminal opera- 
tions. Some displayed an extraordinary coupling of masterful cun~ 
ning and physical adroitness. It was these acts of virtuosity by 
particular sahib chores that put them in the same class as the new 
generation of urban Bengali outlaws — even when they were not a 
part of a multinational gang but operated as individuals. Basically, 
they shared in common the same inventive mind which took the kee- 
nest pleasure in the most subtle form of criminal activities that would 
fox the authorities. 

In this connection, a case history of two European criminals 
in Calcutta in the late 1880s may be examined in order to investigate 
how individual psyches of people, coming from different socio-eco- 
nomic backgrounds, came to be recast in a similar mould when they 
reached a particular juncture of time and space. The names of Healy 
and Warner are bound together in the criminal records of the Calcutta 
police of 1888-89. Yet they never knew each other till they met in 
Harinbari — the name used for jail in local Bengali parlance in those 
days, Warner was the manager of the shop of the famous Singer sew- 
ing machine company, situated in Dalhousie, in the White town’s 
commercial hub. Thanks to his occupation of a senior post in one of 
the more reputed European business concerns, he was quite well- 
known in the city’s upper-class English circles and clubs. So when, 
one Monday morning, he arrived terribly agitated at the local police 
station and complained about burglary in his shop during the previ- 
ous weekend, the entire police administration swung into action. Ac- 
cording to the version he gave to the police, he found the special lock 
which fastened the main doors of the shop open when he reached the 
place on Monday morning, and, on his entry, discovered that his of- 
fice drawer had been ransacked. He submitted a list of the gold and 
silver ornaments along with the amount of money that were stolen 
from the drawer, which, he claimed, were worth not less than six or 
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seven thousand rupees. After the usual examination of evidence and 
interrogation of the employees, the police came to the conclusion 
that it was an inside job, since the lock bore no evidence of tampering 
by outsiders. Specialists confirmed that it could have been opened 
only by the Chubb key which was specially designed for it by the manu- 
facturers. There was no possibility of anyone duplicating it since the 
original key was in the custody of Warner (Mukhopadhyay 1920: 284— 
86). 

As the needle of suspicion moved towards Warner, the po- 
lice started investigating his lifestyle. It was soon discovered that 
Warner was a regular visitor to the red light area of Kalingabazar in 
central Calcutta which harboured a variety of Eurasian and conti- 
nental prostitutes.’ The police finally zeroed in on a continental 
woman who was found wearing a golden bangle which resembled the 
description of the bangle given by Warner in the list of stolen goods 
that he had earlier submitted to the police. On questioning, the woman 
confessed that she had received it from Warner, and also disclosed 
that a few days ago Warner had sent a parcel containing some orna- 
ments to his mother in Bombay. The police impounded the parcel 
and on opening it, found it to contain the same ornaments Warner 
had claimed were stolen from his office drawer. Planning to accuse 
Warner of making false allegations, the Calcutta police informed 
the Bombay headquarters of the Singer company about the mis- 
demeanour of its manager, seeking its help in the prosecution. But 
even before the case could reach the court, Warner, getting wind of the 
developments, fled from Calcutta. A search carried out by the police 
all over India yielded no results. 

Finally, after a year or so, quite accidentally, a police party 
from Calcutta happened to arrive at Rangoon in Burma (today’s 
Myanmar), escorting a convict to be delivered to a jail there (Burma 
then, being a part of the British empire, was often chosen for accom- 
modation of Indian prisoners in its jails). The English police official 
leading the escort party - who had been familiar with the Warner 
case — suddenly spotted Warner in Rangoon. His discreet inquiries 
revealed that Warner had managed to get a job in Rangoon and had 
been living there for quite some time. On his return to Calcutta, the 
police official informed his seniors about his discovery. A warrant of 
arrest soon followed, leading to Warner’s detention and subsequent 
extradition to Calcutta. Warner was tried at the sessions’ court in 
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Calcutta and sentenced to four years of rigorous imprisonment 
(Mukhopadhyay 1920: 285-86). 

Warner demonstrated, in the traditional Jekyll-and-Hyde 
fashion, the art of leading two hermetically sealed lives. This was made 
possible by the metropolitan lifestyle that allowed the individual the 
twin privileges of self-projection in the distinguished circles of high 
society, and self-effacement in the lower haunts of the anonymous 
urban crowd. While Warner, during daytime, catered to the city’s 
rich customers and took off for lunch to some exclusive European 
club or expensive restaurant, he let his hair down once night ap- 
proached and made his way into the dingy alleys of Kalingabazar to 
spend his nights — often entire weekends — with his paramour. Keep- 
ing the gold and silver jewellery in the custody of the Singer company 
customer, was a clever ploy Warner had adopted — reporting to the 
police that all the money and jewellery had been stolen, hoping to 
retrieve them later. 

Let us now turn to the other partner of the Healy-Warner 
duo. Healy came to India as a soldier from England and saw action in 
several wars in which the British government was engaged in India in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. He earned kudos from his 
superiors for his acts of bravery, and would flaunt the marks of wounds 
left by bullets on his body in the campaigns which he fought. But, 
when he was posted in Meerut as a member of Her Majesty’s Own 
Scottish Regiment, he suddenly deserted and returned to England. 
There he joined a gang of bandits, ultimately became its leader and 
earned enough notoriety to keep the police on their toes. Healy ma- 
naged for some time to elude the police, but when things got too hot 
for him, he escaped from his homeland and came back to India. After 
spending some time in Bombay, he came to Calcutta, where he hired 
lodgings on the second floor of a hotel on the British Indian Street 
known as Ranimudie Gully, in the Dalhousie Square area.* His name 
was not apparently on the list of suspects of the Calcutta police, since, 

. probably, neither news of his desertion from the army in Meerut nor 
reports of his exploits in England as a bandit had reached Calcutta. 
Soon after his arrival, however, a spate of robberies in affluent Euro- 
pean households on that street and its neighbourhood sent the 
Calcutta police force into a tizzy. Guards were posted every few yards 
along the street, with senior police officials patrolling the area all 
through the night. But it was to no avail. Reports continued to pour 
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in every day of theft of expensive goods like watches, rings and silver- 
ware from these homes, and the Calcutta police detectives found them- 
selves in a quandary. 

After a week or so, the police were however lucky in coming 
close to the elusive robber. One night, during their usual patrolling 
of British Indian Street, they spotted the robber inside a house. But 
he was quick enough to jump over the wall and escape into the 
neighbouring house. Then began the chase — with all the guards and 
police officers running from one house to another in pursuit of their 
prey. The prey, however, was far superior to them in the art of steeple- 
chase. While his pursuers ran along the streets hoping to capture him, 
he climbed up on to the roofs of houses and jumped from one roof- 
top to another. Even when the policemen reached the rooftop of a 
house in his pursuit, according to a detective who was a part of the 
chase, ‘he [the robber] at one jump leaped into the rooftop of the 
other house’. The detective then admitted: ‘Our police did not have the 
necessary skills to chase him by jumping over that gap and at that 
height.’ The police thus helplessly watched him jumping from the 
rooftop of one house to that of another all along British Indian Street, 
till he disappeared at the end of the road (Mukhopadhyay 1920: 288). 
The road led to the hotel situated on British Indian Street where Healy 
had taken up his lodging, and from where he was finally arrested after 
a search revealed that the goods reported to have been stolen were in 
his possession. At the end of a trial, he was sentenced, in August 1888, 
to rigorous imprisonment for three years (ibid.: 289). 

Healy was not only endowed with extraordinary physical 
prowess, which won him accolades during his role as a soldier in the 
British campaigns in India, he also had a brain of the first order, which 
helped him to organize some of the most cunningly devised burgla- 
ries in England where he went after deserting his regiment in Meerut. 
Unlike in England where he led a gang, in Calcutta where, chased out 
from his homeland, he had retired, Healy operated alone. Here he 
demonstrated his forté by carrying out single-handedly a series of 
burglaries in one small neighbourhood, confounding the police for 
days together. 

The next act in the drama begins with both Warner and Healy 
being sent to the same prison — Presidency Jail, known as Harinibari 
among the Bengalis. On 5 March 1889, both the prisoners managed 
to escape. The tale of their escape, as unfolded by later investigation, 
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is an extraordinary story of cunning intrigue, meticulous planning 
and artful deceit. What is fascinating is the innovative way in which 
the two made use of whatever facilities and equipment were available 
to them in the prison. Warner and Healy met for the first time in the 
jail hospital - where both had apparently got themselves admitted, 
either for some genuine health problem or on a pretext. This jail hos- 
pital played a crucial role in their future plans and activities, for it was 
there that Warner and Healy devised their master plan for escape. The 
adroitness with which the entire plan was designed and carried out led 
one Calcutta newspaper to compare Healy and Warner with the noto- 
rious eighteenth-century English robber John Sheppard, who created 
a record of sorts by effecting a perfect escape from Newgate prison 
every time he was caught and put behind bars.? 

The chase that followed was equally enthralling — bringing 
out again and again some new phase of astuteness in the operational 
style of the two, whenever they faced situations where they were about 
to be apprehended. The two moved from one village to another, adopt- 
ing one disguise after another. The police on their trail kept missing 
them every time, reaching a village only after they had left. Finally, 
after several days of a gruelling manhunt — by the end of which the 
English police officers had given up — the Bengali detective, Sub-Ins- 
pector Priyanath Mukhopadhyay, who had been assisting them, 
tracked down the duo in the forests of the Susunia hills in Bankura 
district, bordering Bihar. Abandoned by his English superior officers, 
Priyanath was left with only two Indian constables — and that too 
without any firearms. The three of them, however, managed to over- 
power Warner and Healy. 

At the end of it all, Healy demonstrated a certain upright- 
ness in his behaviour towards his captors. When he was produced 
before the Deputy Commissioner of Police, he ‘lavished gratuitous 
compliments on the native Sub-Inspector [Priyanath 
Mukhopadhyay]’ who had apprehended him, according to a news- 
paper report. It quoted Healy’s description of the sub-inspector as 
‘the most plucky native whom Healy had ever known, and his con- 
duct could not have been better if he had been a European; while, 
after the capture he had acted with great kindness’.!° At the end of 
the trial, Healy was sentenced to deportation to England. We have 
not yet come across any contemporary records that reveal further 
information about the exploits of this amazing character after his 
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return to his homeland. As for his colleague, Warner, the last we hear 
of him is that after his release from prison, he spent some time in 
Calcutta and then went to Bombay, where he apparently settled down 
to a quiet life (Mukhopadhyay 1920: 316). 


Decline of Multinational Crime and Gang Dacoities 

As we reach the end of the nineteenth century, we notice a 
decrease in the incidence of the types of crimes involving Indo-Euro- 
pean collaboration that had marked Calcutta a hundred years ago. 
The international gangs comprising Bengalis, north Indians, Portu- 
guese, Germans and Englishmen, among others, who used to raid the 
houses of affluent Bengalis like Chaitan Sheel or European traders, in 
the late eighteenth century, seemed to have disappeared from the 
scene. Neither the police records nor the memoirs of the citizens of 
late nineteenth to early twentieth-century Calcutta indicate the exis- 
tence of such gangs. One of the main reasons for their disappearance 
could have been the change in the topography of Calcutta as well as 
in the surveillance system, brought about by the colonial administra- 
tion during the previous hundred years. First, the jungles that sur- 
rounded the main commercial routes in Calcutta (for example, 
Baithakkhana), and which provided shelter for outlaws, were cleared 
during this period. Second, Lalbazar and its rowdy taverns which 
had been the main rendezvous of both the European sailors and ad- 
venturers, and members of the Indian underworld, were kept under 
control by the city police through regular raids. As a result, the old 
organizational ties were disrupted. Third, the Vagrancy Act of 1869 
put under strict surveillance those European residents of the city who 
were identified as homeless tramps, jobless wanderers, deserters from 
the army, truant sailors and beggars suspected of taking to crime. This 
led to their deportation. 

The vacuum left by the departure of the old generation of 
European swashbucklers and murderous vagabonds was, however, 
soon filled by a new breed of western adventurers. They began ope- 
rating on their own, in a silent and secretive way, instead of creating a 
sensation by organizing spectacular gang raids. From collective ac- 
tions of daring dacoities, the tactics shifted to individual acts of sneak- 
ing thefts and cunning burglaries. Innovative modes of crime were 
created to get around the constraints imposed by the administration. 
We thus come across talents like Warner and Healy, who came to 
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dominate the European criminal world of Calcutta in the latter half of 
the nineteenth century.!! 

The first half of the nineteenth century also saw the begin- 
nings of the collapse of the traditional Bengali dacoit gangs in Calcutta. 
We no longer hear of the Robin Hood type of Bengali dacoits, like the 
stridently self-advertising Chitey Dakat or Roghu Dakat (who were 
active in the early years of Calcutta) — although such dacoits conti- 
nued to operate in the districts of Bengal (Bishey Dakat being one of 
the most famous social dacoits in the nineteenth century). As we have 
indicated in the previous chapter, one of the reasons for the disappear- 
ance of this class of dacoits from Calcutta was the increasing 
urbanization of society in the city that led to the gradual erosion of 
community life (still existing in eighteenth-century Calcutta). The 
popular base of the social bandits that marked a rural society got dis- 
persed in an urban environment. The urban poor were no longer the 
homogeneous community, confined to a single space, which used to 
provide support to such bandits, who in turn came to their help at 
times of distress or terrorized them when they refused to cooperate. In 
the city, the poor were spread far and wide, pursuing their different 
occupations. The public space that the traditional social dacoits had 
enjoyed in a rural society gradually shrunk in Calcutta, as it turned 
from a semi-rural city to a full-fledged metropolis. 

The colonial administration was also becoming more perva- 
sive in its control and surveillance over the urban population. It im- 
proved its policing system by organizing a network of informers 
(known as goendas in Bengali), employed to spy upon the movements 
of people in strategic areas of the city. In 1842, for instance, through 
such means, the city police succeeded in eliminating a formidable 
gang of dacoits whose members cut across religious, linguistic and 
regional barriers. Their leaders were Azghur (a Muslim), Ruggobur 
(Roghubir) Roy (a Bengali Hindu), Mohun Sing (from north India), 
Madhoo Mookerjee (a Bengali brahmin) and Sham Manjee (of 
fishermen’s caste). They were apprehended soon after they had car- 
ried out a daring dacoity in the shop of a money-changer in Dharmatala 
Bazar. Explaining the success of their prompt apprehension, the offi- 
cial police report stated: ‘This occurrence aroused the Superintendent 
of Police and his people to extraordinary activity and by the agency of 
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Goindahs [goendas] or informers, and other means of information, 
twelve persons were seized and committed for trial’ (Appendix A to 
Report on the state of the police of the town of Calcutta, 1842). 

In order to tone up its anti-dacoity operations, the govern- 
ment set up an office under a commissioner for the suppression of 
dacoity in 1852, pursuing its earlier plan of building a network of 
informers and stool pigeons. It hit upon the novel device of attaching 
ex-dacoits (who, after having been arrested, chose to be approvers, thus 
obtaining their release) to the Dacoity Department of the police, since 
they were in the best position to tip them off about the habits of their 
former comrades, and even lead them to their hideouts (Home- 
Police, Proceedings, 30 January 1863). This led to the breaking up of 
several major gangs in the mid-1850s. Their leaders were rounded up 
by the police from their Calcutta hideouts. The Annual Report of the 
Dacoity Commissioner for 1854 (as quoted in the Hindoo Patriot, 13 
December 1855), while listing the gangs that were busted, reveals the 
wide span of the territorial control they wielded till their last days. It 
stretched from Mirjapur in the southeastern part of the Black town to 
further west in Balakhana up to Jorabagan in the northwestern part of 
the city, bordering the river Hooghly. Some of the leaders who were 
arrested from these dens and whose gangs were broken up were Haro 
Sirder, Doloo Mussulman, Koolingram Faqueer and Mootya, among 
others. 

As these raids dealt a fatal blow to the profession of gang 
dacoities, the traditional dacoits who had dominated Calcutta for more 
than hundred years gradually began to disappear, from the mid-nine- 
teenth century onwards.!? Police records from now on seldom re- 
ferred to cases of highway robberies or gang dacoities. But urban crime 
during this period was manifesting itself in newer forms — more in the 
shape of individual occupations based on professional skills and group 
expertise. The actors were the children of a new age of crime, equipped 
with all the technical resources of the industrial revolution, and freed 
from the last rags of social solidarity, bonds of family and traditional 
norms of social control, by the advance of the purely self-motivated 
laissez-faire values of capitalism. They dug out for themselves their 
own private nooks and crannies in the vast new underworld that was 
incubating inside the city’s substratum. 
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Notes 
‘A song of apocryphal origins, invented later as a variation on an old Gaiety 
song, celebrated the charms of these women who converged from all over 
the world at Khidirpur, in the following lines: 

Gone away are the Kidderpore girls, 

With their powdered faces and tricked up curls; 

Gone away are those sirens dark, 

Fertile of kisses, but barren of heart- 

Blowing alternately cold and hot— 

Ste(a)dfastly sticking to all they got- 

Filling a bevy of sailor boys 

With maddening hopes of synthetic joys. 
Quoted in Hobbs (1943: 195). 
Fort William Consultations 1703-1718, Con. 154. Quoted in Mukhopadhyay 
({1915] 1991: 298). 
Lalbazar (known as Loll Bazar in eighteenth-century English official 
records) extended beyond the present Lalbazar, where the Calcutta police 
headquarters are situated. It was part of a straight road from the west in 
the Strand to what is now Sealdah in the east. The first stretch running up 
to the present Bowbazar area was called Loll Bazar, the rest of the main 
road ending up at Baithakkhana. 
Hobbs (1943: 100). The Supreme Court Judge Sir William Jones was re- 
ported to have observed in December 1788, that hotels and taverns owned 
by Italians, Spanish and Portuguese in Calcutta were the main centres of 
disturbances. Quoted in Mukhopadhyay ({1915] 1991: 420). 
Hobbs (1943: 100). Major Hobbs also narrates (in the above-mentioned 
book) the strange story of a ‘low class Bengali’ owner of a tavern which 
stood on the site of the Bengal—-Nagpur Railway offices in Garden Reach 
in the Khidirpur area, who met with a terrible death during the 1857 
Rebellion. ‘Thirty or forty sailors belonging to a ship of war lying in the 
Hooghly at the time were mysteriously ill. The men suspected that an 
attempt had been made by this keeper of the tavern to poison them, and a 
party of sailors stole ashore during the night, seized the unfortunate man 
and hanged him from Kidderpore Bridge.’ Ibid.: 130. 
A different perception of the traditional Bengali sentries (known as paiks) is 
available from the observations made by a Bengali editor of a nineteenth- 
century English journal, during the 1857 revolt (described as the Sepoy 
Mutiny by contemporary historians). Sharing the colonial administration’s 
fear that ‘Calcutta is destined to be the victim of mutiny’, he pleaded: ‘If the 
Governor General but gives a hint, five thousand men, armed in the fashion 
of the mofussil, would be placed at his disposal in a week by the landholders 
in and about Calcutta. These men are all trained to street fighting, and 
defending houses are their vocation.’ He then added with a sense of pride: 
‘A Bengalee paik, it is well-known, never sleeps. They are superior, man for 
man, to the Calcutta Police, and would be equal to an number of sepoys 
armed with anything less than muskets.’ Hindoo Patriot, 11 June 1857. Thisis 
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a perfect illustration of the English-educated Bengali’s desire to muster up 
his patriotism to lay it at the service of British colonial interests! 

7 Kalingabazar was known as ‘the headquarters of European immorality’ at 
the end of the nineteenth century, during the times of Warner, the jail- 
breaker. A highly offended English official, writing about the area in those 
days, described it as ‘a stagnant pool of repulsive vice, far more disgraceful 
in its flaunting character than the Indian Vice Areas. On Saturday.and 
Sunday nights there was a shameful disregard of public morals. Its women, 

. European, Anglo-Indian and Indian, were bold, its pimps were aggres- 
sive.’ H. Anderson, quoted in Mukherjee (1935: 467-68). 

® Ranimudie was an Anglicized version of the term rana-matta, meaning 

‘intoxicated with fighting’. The street was given that name because of the 

heavy fighting that took place there between British soldiers and Nawab 

Siraj-ud-Daula’s troops on 18 June 1756, when the latter sacked Calcutta 

(Ray [1902] 1982: 87). 

Cf. ‘In the best style of Jack Shephard [sic] two prisoners, named Healy 

and Warner, broke out of the Presidency Jail on the 5" instant, and al- 

though detected in the act of escaping, and pursued with hue and cry, got 
clear away. . . . A reward of Rs 400 had been offered for information that 
would lead to their apprehension’ (The Englishman, 13 March 1889). The 
exploits of John Sheppard (as officially spelt in the Newgate prison records), 

a carpenter's son who was born in 1702 and executed at Tyburn in 1724 

after a series of robberies and jailbreaks, are described in Wilkinson (1991). 

10 The Englishman, 13 March 1889. The detailed account of the flight of 
Warner and Healy, their pursuit by the Calcutta police and their final cap- 
ture can be found in Mukhopadhyay (1920: 282-316). 

1! Among similar contemporary characters, we hear of an American sailor 
known as Berry who was accused of the sensational murder of the English 
supervisor of an ice godown in Calcutta, a detailed account of which can 
be found in the reminiscences of an old Bengali police detective, 
Girishchandra Bose (1824-1898), entitled Sekaler Darogar Kahini, in Bosu, 
ed. (1992). We also come across the report of an English Governor of the 
Calcutta jail, describing the daring jailbreak attempt made by two Ameri- 
can convicts, Robert West and William McNaity. Letter from J. King, Gov- 
enor of the Calcutta Jail, to J. Cochrane, Sheriff of Calcutta, 30" May 1861. 

12 Although acts of dacoity disappeared within the jurisdiction of Calcutta, 

- some gangs which operated outside in the neighbouring areas retained 
their headquarters in the city in order to coordinate their activities. The 
Practice continued even in the 1870s, as evident from the following inte- 
resting observation made by a senior police officer: ‘although I believe 
Calcutta to be the headquarters of various gangs of dacoits who commit 
robberies in the neighbouring districts, very little attention is paid to them 
by the police. . . . This is of course wrong, but it is impossible to compel 
police to take an interest in criminals who commit no offences within their 
jurisdiction.’ Note by S. Wauchope, Officiating Commissioner of Police, 
Annual report on the police of town of the Calcutta and its suburbs, 1872. 
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Il through the first half of the nineteenth century, Calcutta and 

its outlying areas were going through the process of developing 
into the East India Company’s main metropolis and headquarters for 
both its increasing commercial activities and administrative respon- 
sibilities, which extended over an ever-expanding territory in other 
parts of India that were gradually being brought under its control. 

In response to the new demands, the administration was re- 
designing the city and bringing its citizens under stricter rules and 
regulations. As already mentioned in the last chapter, the jungles that 
surrounded the rendezvous of the European and Indian traders in 
Baithakkhana, which had sheltered dacoits, were cleared. The busi- 
ness houses shifted further west towards a more protected area, in 
what is today known as Clive Street - the centre of Calcutta’s commer- 
cial activities. Stringent steps were taken to eliminate crimes through 
anew policing system. Official reports of the implementation of these 
measures reveal an interesting picture — that of the success of the ad- 
ministration in curbing old types of crimes and in discovering its newer 
forms cropping up in the city. 

In 1800, the then Governor-General, Marquis Wellesley, ap- 
pointed a committee to recommend measures for policing Calcutta, 
which led to taking stricter administrative steps to prevent and detect 
crime within the city limits. On the waterfront, which was the major 
inlet for the continental freebooters to enter the city, the administra- 
tion set up a river police force. Two decades later, in 1829, another 
Governor-General, Lord Bentinck, set up yet another committee, 
headed by the Chief Magistrate of Calcutta, Charles Barwell, to re- 
view the working of the police system and suggest improvements. 
While the Barwell Committee was unhappy with the river police for 
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its general inefficiency and suspected collusion with criminals, it found 
the law and order situation in Calcutta, by and large, satisfactory. 
According to the Committee, incidents of gang robbery and dacoity, 
which were rampant on the outskirts of the city, had been contained 
within the city limits. But it found new sources of crime in a variety 
of activities and occupations, like processions, construction of 
thatched cottages, cruelty to cattle, hawking, and driving carriages 
and hired carts and boats, among many similar functions. It proposed 
the introduction of new bye-laws to control and prevent such activi- 
ties (Chattopadhyaya 1982: 42-44). 

Vigilant policing, accompanied by urban redesigning, drove 
out the traditional crimes of highway robbery and gang dacoities from 
the city. Crime, therefore, had to go underground, and take more 
insidious and individualistic forms. We thus come across specialized 
groups, like housebreakers and cat burglars, counterfeiters and for- 
gers, poisoners and drug-pushers — each group choosing its own area 
of operation. They tailored their objectives and tactics to the needs of 
the times. They could not follow the model of massive operations 
that was laid down by their predecessors in the eighteenth century — 
by dacoit gang leaders of the type of Roghu Dakat or by multina- 
tional gangs whose exploits we have described earlier. These groups 
of new outlaws could operate only from their respective little niches 
which they had carved out in the underbelly of Calcutta’s urban geog- 
raphy. Although separated from each other, they created a vast un- 
derworld with a sprawling network of their respective specialized 
agents — who, at times, reached out to others in joint operations. 

They were spread unevenly across the city, with certain spots 
in which they committed crimes and certain other spots which they 
inhabited. The two spaces sometimes converged (as in large parts of 
the Black town, which were designated as criminal dens and consi- 
dered as ‘no-go areas’ by respectable inhabitants of the city), but were 
more often disparate (as in the commercial and residential areas of 
the White town, which drew house-breakers and burglars from out- 
side the zone). The task, then, is to understand and differentiate the 
geographical settings in which criminal plots were hatched and actual 
crimes committed, as well as the opportunities that certain settings 
offered to the offenders. Such an attempt would also reveal how a new 
generation of outlaws, specializing in a variety of criminal vocations, 
were spawned by the growth of the city. 
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British officials who began to map Calcutta’s criminal clus- 
ters and crime-affected areas from the early nineteenth century could 
be regarded as the forerunners of those who today follow the specia- 
lized discipline known as cartographic or environmental criminolo- 
gy, which examines different patterns of crime by relating them to 
particular zones in a city or geographical area. These specialists argue 
that any crime consists of four dimensions — the law, the offender, 
the target and the place. All these have to be perceived together for an 
overall understanding of crime. Environmental criminology is the 
study of place, the fourth dimension, which is defined as the discreet 
location in time and space at which the other three dimensions inter- 
sect and a criminal act occurs (Brantingham and Brantingham 1981; 
Evans and Herbet, eds 1989). 

One of the earliest institutional attempts in environmental 
criminology was made in 1842, by the then Chief Magistrate of 
Calcutta, J.H. Patton. He proposed to split the city into three police 
divisions, called the Upper, Middle and Lower divisions — in order to 
keep tabs on their residents. Geographically, the Upper division cor- 
responded to the Black town in the north, covering the mansions of 
the Bengali grandees which adorned the main thoroughfare of Chitpur 
Road, as well as the dingy slums and whorehouses which wound 
their way behind them and sheltered a new breed of outlaws. The Middle 
division, ‘composed of Europeans, Urasians [sic] and Natives’, 
stretched from the European commercial houses neighbouring 
Governor’s House and Writers’ Building to the European residences 
in Chowringhee (regarded as priorities in the list of protected estab- 
lishments of the Calcutta police), and extended further to the Eu- 
rasian habitation in the central-eastern part of the city. This zone 
(which included the red-light area of Kalingabazar) had to be kept 
under surveillance to control the touts and the pimps, the ruffians 
and the hoodlums, both Indian and foreign, who frequented it. The 
Lower division, ‘in which Europeans entirely reside’, covered the 
stretch from Fort William down to the Khidirpur docks. While the 
first two divisions were put in charge of a mixed band of policemen 
consisting of both Europeans and Indians, the last was manned wholly 
by Europeans. Patton obviously felt that only European policemen 
could handle the unruly British soldiers who stole out from Fort 
William and the riotous European sailors who stepped ashore from 
their ships docked at Khidirpur (Appendix A to the Report on the 
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state of police of the town of Calcutta during the year 1842: 9). 

Having split the city into these three divisions, Patton planned 
to put each under a company headed by a European superintendent, 
and consisting of — in hierarchical order — inspectors (darogahs), ser- 
geants (jamadars), corporals (nayibs) and constables (burkundauzes). 
It was the constables — numbering 300 for each division — which were 
to be the kingpin in the plan to clear Calcutta of crime. A chart of 
their duties reveals the nature of activities that were designated by the 
administration as crimes they were required to tackle. 


Their day duty should consist in preventing breaches of the peace, 
arresting persons against whom a hue and cry has been raised, keep- 
ing the streets free of obstructions from Carriages and other vehi- 
cles, preventing people from bathing in the Aqueducts, taking up 
drunken and disorderly persons, and faquirs, and others making 
an obscene and disgusting exposure of their persons, also mendi- 
cants wandering about the streets, and endeavouring by the expo- 
sure of wounds and personal deformities to obtain alms, dissolving 
assemblies in the streets and highways. (Ibid.) 


It is interesting to observe how certain activities which were 
held to be innocuous in a rural society (for example, the behaviour of 
fakirs and mendicants, or bathing in aqueducts) acquired a criminal 
character in urban surroundings. Even the driving of carriages (which 
moved freely in the village roads) had to be disciplined on the high- 
ways of Calcutta. 

But it is the nocturnal duties assigned to the constables that 
uncover a picture of the night life of early nineteenth-century Calcutta 
— the people who inhabited the dark streets ranging from rural mi- 
grants arriving at the city looking for jobs and homes, to crooks and 
burglars stalking the roads to plan a housebreaking. The police painted 
all of them as suspects with one stroke of the brush. Thus constables on 
night duty were instructed on the following lines: 


They should on no account allow any person to pass along the 
streets or highways with a bundle, box or package after nightfall, 
without stopping him and examining the contents of his load, 
and should immediately take him into custody if he be unable to 
give a satisfactory account of the manner in which he got posses- 
sion of the things found on his person. 
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Under this catch-all provision, any migrant carrying a ‘bundle’ and 
happening to arrive in Calcutta ‘after nightfall’ could be hauled up by 
the police. 

Besides these innocent newcomers to the city, there were 
others who were targeted by the police — and it is they who draw our 
attention. According to Patton’s plan, the constables should 


take into custody all persons having in their possession imple- 
ments of house breaking, and lock picking, and carrying fire arms, 
swords, bludgeons, and any offensive weapon likely to be em- 
ployed in the commission of a felonious act. They should stop 
persons going in gangs of three and four, and make them give an 
account of their whereabouts, which if not satisfactory, they 
should take them into custody for the night. (Ibid.) 


Patton here switched a pair of headlights on two significant 
trends. First, in addition to the usual ‘firearms, swords and bludgeons’ 
which had been traditionally used by dacoits against their victims, we 
find that new implements were added to the list of ‘offensive wea- 
pons’. Unlike firearms or swords, these ‘implements’ were not meant 
to kill or wound human targets. They were targeted against material 
barriers — like tools for breaking open a door, or unlatching a lock, or 
cracking a safe. Apparently, the new generation of criminals was 
switching over to more sophisticated equipment to gain their objec- 
tives. Did the use of such equipment in their operations (which al- 
lowed them discreet entry into the houses of their victims) lead to 
less loss of human lives, as compared to the acts of their predecessors 
— the dacoits, who more often than not had to kill their victims to 
gain access to their treasure? In fact, police records from the 1850s till 
the 1870s indicate that the number of murders in Calcutta remained 
more or less static — averaging four to seven each year. During the 
same period, however, the incidence of housebreaking and burglary 
went up — from 57 in 1851 to 121 in 1870.! 

The second interesting trend in criminal activities in Calcutta 
of those days, as indicated in Patton’s plan, was the shrinkage in the 
size of bands of criminals. The gangs of dacoits that operated in the 
previous era — late eighteenth to early nineteenth century — could 
boast of 100 or 200 members (as in the case of the dacoity in the 
house of Chaitan Sheel, discussed earlier). But in the streets of Calcutta 
of the 1840s, their successors were apparently moving around in 
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smaller numbers — ‘in gangs of three and four’. Obviously, the era of 
massive gang operations was over — due both to the reorganization of 
the city’s topography and the anti-dacoity measures adopted by the 
police. 

But such meticulous efforts by the police to divide the city 
into fixed zones in a bid to control crime ran into imponderables that 
stemmed from the very drive of urbanization that was unleashed by 
the commercial and administrative operations of the colonial rulers. 
More and more space had to be incorporated into the city area to 
build shops and bazaars, houses and hutments, and to accommodate 
the continuous flow of migrants, needed by the rulers to help them in 
their business transactions and to carry out their administrative func- 
tions (such as the banians and junior executives recruited from the 
indigenous population), and, later, for manning their mills and fac- 
tories — the first generation of an industrial proletariat who came from 
villages both within and outside Bengal. As a result, Calcutta expanded 
in an uncontrolled and unplanned way - its Black town in particular, 
which provided native resources in the form of both manual labour 
and intellectual skills to sustain the colonial order — sprawling out in 
tentacles of hundreds of streets and lanes. 

Already, by the turn of the nineteenth century, Calcutta (af- 
ter London) had become the second largest city of the British empire, 
with a population of 5,00,000 (half the size of London’s during the 
same period), and some 163 streets, 520 lanes and 517 by-lanes which 
were clearly demarcated by the city’s administration (many among 
which still remain on the map of Calcutta, some having been re- 
named). At the end of the century, these streets and lanes expanded — 
obviously by encroaching on neighbouring empty spaces — to almost 
four times their original size. They reached some 320 miles in length, 
mainly winding through the increasingly densely populated Black 
town (Ray [1902] 1982: 125-29). These dark and dingy alleys that 
snaked down behind the gas-lit thoroughfares of Chitpur and 
Cornwallis Street housed the labouring masses in makeshift hovels 
and dank slums. They also harboured disorderly brothels and smelly 
liquor distilleries, smoky opium dens and rowdy gambling houses. It 
was in these lanes that members of the new generation of the under- 
world set up their lairs, dimly lit up by sooty oil lamps or dwindling 
candles. Living and working cheek by jowl with convivial neighbours 
like drug-pushers and bootleggers, pimps and prostitutes, and other 
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similar outcasts from society, they hatched their plots here, set off on 
their expeditions from here, and came back here, again, to dump their 
booty in the safe custody of some of their neighbours. Thus the ten- 
tacles of lanes and bye-lanes that the giant city of Calcutta tossed out 
in the course of its youthful growth provided the new type of crimi- 
nals with shelters and hideouts. 

From the mid-nineteenth century, the Calcutta police ap- 
peared to have woken up to the need for further surveillance over the 
roads and lanes of the city that had become the nest of new types of 
urban crime. In 1856, S. Wauchope, who was appointed the first Po- 
lice Commissioner of the city, prepared a report reviewing the work 
of his department in controlling crime, and indicating the various 
crime spots and dens of criminals. Justifying Patton’s old plan of sepa- 
rating the urban space into three divisions, he put these divisions in 
charge of three European police superintendents with a larger reti- 
nue of inspectors, native officers and constables, as he felt that ‘it was 
. +. impossible for a fewer number to grapple with the crime and 
criminal population in Calcutta.’ He pointed out that ‘each [of the 
three divisions] differed greatly from the other in the nature of the 
prevailing crime as well as in the classes of those engaged in commit- 
ting offences’. He found ‘the northern division chiefly inhabited by 
natives of Bengal, the middle division containing persons connected 
with mercantile matters from every part of India and elsewhere, and 
the southern division occupied principally by Europeans and persons 
connected with them.’? The Black town — designated as the Upper 
division — spread over almost half of the city, inhabited by a dense 
swarm of humanity and crisscrossed by a labyrinthine maze of dark 
lanes, was the main source of concern for the police authorities. 


The Black Town — and Beyond 

The intrepid actors of the underworld of the Black town in- 
vented newer and newer moves to cheat the administration, and ex- 
tended their operations from the city’s Upper division, through its 
Middle, down to its Lower division, reaching the Khidirpur dock area 
in the south. 

Investigations into the southern part of this Upper division, 
stretching from Burtola on the west through Mechhuabazar in the 
middle and Mirjapur in the east, down to Bowbazar in the south, 
yield new information about the diverse types of people inhabiting 
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the lower depths of the Black town — most of whom came under the 
surveillance of the city’s administration, suspected at best as dubious 
characters and at worst as criminals. Police records and newspaper 
reports of those days indicate the existence of opium dens in the Chi- 
nese quarters in the west and sailors’ lodgings in Mechhuabazar, in 
the middle, both harbouring criminals, as well as brothels in Bowbazar 
in the south sheltering robbers on the run. Mechhuabazar in par- 
ticular, figures prominently as a notorious area in these records. A 
contemporary observer noted: ‘Rowdy Muslim, African and other sai- 
lors inhabit this part of the road which is known as Khalashitola [sai- 
lors’ quarters). It is impossible to pass through this road in the evening’ 
(Ray [1886] 1984: 558). Another later-day Bengali writer from 
Jorasanko’s Tagore family, reminiscing about his childhood in 
Calcutta in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, recalled how, 
while returning from an outing in the Maidan one evening, his uncle, 
accompanied by his friends, had taken the less crowded Halliday Street 
(which ran parallel to the main Chitpur Road and is today known as 
Chittaranjan Avenue) to reach his home at Jorasanko in the north, 
and how his landau was ‘mounted upon by a person from nowhere, 
who, without even giving him and his friends a chance of realizing 
what was happening, snatched away his watch and watch-chain, and 
disappeared’, as soon as he reached the crossing at Mechhuabazar 
(Tagore [1930] 1988: 41). 

Mechhuabazar was also dotted with coffee shops and 
khonchas (opium dens), which were the haunts of the city’s noto- 
rious cheats and veteran jailbirds. A nineteenth-century Bengali po- 
lice sub-inspector gives us a vivid description of one such khoncha in 
Mechhuabazar, which he visited while pursuing an accused. Through 
the gloom, thick and heavy with the brown opium smoke, he could 
dimly catch a glimpse of bodies lying in strange fantastic poses on 


a huge filthy bed occupying the entire room. . . . There were men 
and women, Hindus and Muslims, young and old, even boys. . . . 
Each had his/her lips fixed to long brass tubes projecting from 
lighted glass containers. Their eyes were shut, but they were talking 
to each other, narrating funny stories. (Mukhopadhyay 1920: 62) 


It was one of these characters who turned out to be an accomplice of 
the cheat whom the sub-inspector was pursuing. 
South of Mechhuabazar was the Chunogoli-Bowbazar— 
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Harkata Lane belt — another major red-light district, frequented mainly 
by Indian sailors. An anonymous, popular poetaster of nineteenth- 
century Calcutta, describing the wily nature of prostitutes belonging 
to different parts of the city, warned his listeners about the Harkata 
whores in particular, in the following lines: 


Harkatey matha galaye dey naro-boli, 
Giltir gahona porey, nolok nerey, beray karey ahonkar.> 


(They kill men by putting their heads in the stocks. 
Bedecking themselves in gilded jewellery and wriggling their nose- 
rings, they swagger along, putting on airs.) 


Another contemporary writer, describing Harkata Lane, said: 


The Bengali prostitutes live here. This is the main den of iniquity. . 
. . These whores get up in the evening, dress up in whatever little 
attire they have, and run along the streets creating a stir. At that 
hour, they try to pull at the sleeves of anyone crossing their ways — 
whether a gentleman or a vulgar fellow. (Ray [1886] 1984: 539) 


It is thus obvious that both in the official records, and in news- 
paper reports and popular literature, the red-light areas were increas- 
ingly being perceived as an integral part of the criminal underworld 
of the city. The prostitutes were accused of luring male customers 
and fleecing them. Their rooms in the brothels were under a cloud of 
suspicion for providing shelter to criminals and custody for their sto- 
len goods. They were equated with the male cheats and thieves, swin- 
dlers and cut-throats who thronged the lanes of the Black town at 


night. 

The Middle division of the city comprised Writers’ Building, 
Lalbazar, Tank Square (today’s Dalhousie Square), Chowringhee and 
the Kalinga area on the boundary between the native and European 
parts of the town on the southeast. The White town (from Dalhousie 
Square to Chowringhee) was thinly populated, mainly inhabited by 
European traders and officials, their offices and houses being widely 
scattered. But, although better protected by the police than the Black 
town, this cocoon of White town residents was also quite frequently 
invaded by the underworld, as evident from reports of daring burg- 
laries in European houses and commercial establishments. Besides, 
the infamous Kalinga area in this division - marked not only by 
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‘unsightly collections of native huts’ (according to the 1876 census 
report), but also by dens of Eurasian prostitutes and criminals of dif- 
ferent types — posed a constant threat to the White town. On the sou- 
thern edge of the White town was Bhawanipur, from where again 
began a thickly populated zone of native Bengali households, which 
not only embraced the temple of Kali at the traditional pilgrimage 
centre of Kalighat, but also hosted the brothels and grog-shops, pimps 
and thieves who thrived there thanks to the congregation of pilgrims.‘ 

We are now left with the Lower division, which descended 
from Fort William to the Khidirpur docks on the western stretch of 
the city. The Fort was an island in the midst of a vast uninhabited 
space that spread to the borders of Khidirpur. It housed the white 
soldiers. Unlike others from their homeland who resided in the huge 
mansions on Chowringhee and neighbouring streets, they came from 
a humble background. Though needed as minions, they were looked 
down upon as a disreputable lot. Official records of the period fre- 
quently complained about their disorderly behaviour in the streets, 
and accused them of a propensity to catch venereal diseases from the 
prostitutes who lurked around the Fort. They, therefore, had to be 
kept under constant vigilance. Although not officially designated as a 
part of the underworld, Fort William and its vast, empty environs 
thus came under police surveillance.> 

As for the inhabitants of the Khidirpur area, they were an 
interesting cosmopolitan conglomeration. Khidirpur was a part of 
the ancient Gobindapur village (which, along Sutanuti in the north 
and Kolkata in the centre, had constituted the colonial city of 
Calcutta), and still housed some of the old Bengali families and their 
descendants. This settlement attracted some Bengali families from 
outside who, instead of gravitating towards the Black town in the 
north, decided to set up their homes in this less crowded, southern 
part of the city.° The other major part of Khidirpur’s population was 
a north Indian Muslim segment which inhabited the Garden Reach 
area, many among whom came trailing behind Nawab Wajid Ali Shah 
of Oudh as his retinue of singers and dancers, after his banishment to 
Khidirpur following the annexation of his kingdom in 1856.” 

But Khidirpur also hosted the docks, which patronized a dif- 
ferent class of professionals. The dangerous alleys that lurked behind 
the wharfs of the dockyard housed taverns and brothels, and sheltered 
smugglers and buccaneers and sailors and pirates from various 
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parts of the continent. This spot constituted another underworld car- 
tying the smells and signs of maritime crime — its actors floating and 
perpetually eluding the surveillance of the police. Khidirpur Bridge, 
which was situated at the end of the wide uninhabited environs of the 
Fort and which marked the entry into the Khidirpur area, provided 
them with the best highway for carrying out their operations. The 
bridge brought together the soldiers from the Fort in the north and 
the sailors from the continental ships docked in Khidirpur in the south, 
in joint exploits. Reminiscing about the state of security on roads in 
late nineteenth-century Calcutta, one observer wrote: ‘It was risky 
walking or driving down the Khidirpur Bridge after dusk. Sailors and 
European soldiers of the Fort used to lurk there lying in wait for tra- 
vellers whom they pounced upon to loot — and there was no redress 
for such offences’ (Tagore [1930] 1988: 41). 

For the Calcutta police, in its surveillance of this vast urban 
spread, its best ally was the census, periodically carried out by the 
administration. A survey of the city conducted on the night of 6 April 
1876, by H. Beverley, who was then in charge of census operations in 
Calcutta, unravels all its nooks and corners — the possible hideouts of 
criminals of all kinds. In an exhaustive and descriptive account, it 
also unfolds a sorry picture of the living conditions of the indigenous 
poor — which often nurtured crime — as well as their caste and reli- 
gious composition, and the nature of their occupations. The western 
end of the city, comprising the three wards of ‘Shampooker, Burtolla 
and Sookea Streets’, was dominated by ‘large bustees, more than half 
the population living in kutcha huts’. Beverley then takes us on a 
guided tour of the rest of the zone. South of Sookea Street lies 
Moocheepara, where ‘about 57 per cent of the inhabitants still lodge in 
kutcha huts’. While, in these areas, the majority are Hindus, if we 
move further down towards the southeast, in Fenwick Bazar (‘on the 
boundary between the native and European parts of the town’), we 
find almost 80 per cent of the inhabitants are Muslims. The 
neighbouring wards of ‘Taltolla and Colinga form the great 
Mahomedan quarter, and have larger bustees than perhaps any part 
of the Town, about three-fourths of the population being lodged in 
kutcha huts’ (Report on the Census of the Town of Calcutta taken on 
the 6* of April 1876, by H. Beverley). 

Out of the population, no more than 28 per cent were born in 
the city, the remainder having migrated from neighbouring districts 
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or elsewhere, of whom about three-fourths were Bengalis. Needless to 
say, the majority were labouring people, including menials and 
artisans, street vendors and petty shopkeepers, self-employed touts 
and unemployed vagabonds. Interestingly enough, Beverley’s census 
lists among them certain categories of people whose occupations were 
usually looked down upon as criminal activities or of an unsocial 
nature. Thus we come across some 10,000 prostitutes, who were kept 
under strict surveillance by the police through their registration under 
Act XIV (Contagious Diseases Act). Similarly, the city adminis- 
tration kept tabs on sellers of opium and hemp, and dealers in wine, 
spirits and toddy (numbering some 500-odd), beggars and paupers 
(about 4,000, including 1,600 women). The number of unemployed 
was about 14,000. But this figure did not obviously include the float- 
ing mass of the underemployed and partially employed who could 
not be brought under any of the categories of occupations fixed by 
the census enumerators. As Beverley quite rightly observed, express- 
ing his helplessness in pigeonholing this vast mass into neatly strati- 
fied groups: ‘The descriptions given [by the census enumerators] are 

~ often vague and meaningless, and at times altogether incorrect.’ Ex- 
plaining the problem, he, unwittingly perhaps, hit the nail on the head, 
when he added: 


One reason of this is of course the difference of nationality and 
language. Attempts are made to express in a foreign language ideas 
which never entered into the language; terms which have acquired 
special meanings are used in a general sense; an English nomen- 
clature, in short is expected to accommodate itself on every occa- 
sion to Hindoo ideas. 


What for Beverley was a dissonance between ‘English vocabulary’ and 
‘Hindoo ideas’ actually reflected the basic discord between the con- 
cept of crime formulated by a colonial power and the attitudes to- 
wards certain occupations that prevailed in a pre-colonial society. 

As for the living conditions of these inhabitants of bustees or 
slums, we can well imagine their plight from the population density 
disclosed by Beverley. 


The average number of persons in pucka house . . . for the whole 
town being 11... . in respect of kutcha houses the average . . . [va- 
ries] from six in the north of the town to sixteen in Burra Bazar, 
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Colootola and Bow Bazar. . . . The tiled hut or mud ‘baree’ that in 
the mofussil would be occupied by a single family, is in Calcutta 
the constant home of some eight or ten households. (Ibid.) 


The labyrinth of lanes and alleys in the Black town acquired a 
sinister reputation in the minds of the colonial administrators. To 
them, they were inhabited by thieves and murderers, cheats and beg- 
gars, touts and tarts living cheek by jowl with an equally disreputable 
menagerie of repulsive slum-dwellers — a stinking lot who lived in a 
cesspit of filth, wallowed in muck, defiled the roads and thereby spread 
dangerous pestilence. The administrators regarded these wretched 
souls as a part of the underworld — partly because their habitation 
was located in the same territory that sheltered the outlaws, and partly 
because their habits were perceived as a threat to the health of the 
city. In the official vision, just as organic refuse bred diseases, human 
refuse also was bound to breed crime. 


Notes 

' Cf. Comparative Abstract Statements of Crimes, in Report on the state of 
the police of the town of Calcutta for the year 1851 and Report on the state of 
the police of the town of Calcutta for 1855. Also, ‘Abstract Statement of 
Heinous Crimes... in the town of Calcutta during the year 1870’, in Report 
on the police of the town of Calcutta and its suburbs, 1870. 

? Memorandum from S. Wauchope, Officiating Commissioner of Police, 
Calcutta, to the Officiating Secretary to the Government of Bengal, Judi- 
cial Dept. No. 279, dated 14 March 1872. 

> Basak, n.d.: 468-69. There is a pun on the word Harkata (the name of the 
lane which housed the prostitutes). Harikath was the term used in Bengali 
for the stocks — the wooden pillory that was used to punish criminals in 
Calcutta in the past. 

‘ A hilarious description of an orgy by a Bengali babu with his favourite 
whore in the holy spot of Kalighat in the 1860s, can be found in 
Mukhopadhyay ({1863] 1982: 68-84). 

5 For a brief analysis of British official attitudes and policies regarding their 
soldiers deployed in India, see Banerjee (1998: 52-59). 

Some modern historians of Khidirpur claim that this settlement nurtured 
three nineteenth-century Bengali poets - Michael Madhusudan Dutt 
(1824-1873), Rangalal Bandyopadhyay (1826-1887) and Hemchandra 
Bandyopadhyay (1838-1903) — who spent their childhood here. See Dutta 
(1990). But none of them stayed back in Khidirpur, and all of them earned 
their fame living in other parts of Calcutta. 

7 Ironically enough, unlike the above-mentioned Bengali poets who had 
left Khidirpur, it was Nawab Wajid Ali Shah — banished to Khidirpur as a 
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criminal by the British administration — who left his mark on the spot. The 
Nawab made the best of his punishment under the surveillance of the 
British. All through his years of exile in Muchikhola (Garden Reach) in 
Khidirpur, where he was settled, he patronized and trained a generation of 
classical musicians who were to establish themselves, in the future, as 
maestros in Calcutta’s cultural scene. See Mukhopadhyay (1984). 
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Violent and 
Non-Violent Crimes 


| t was in the catacombs of the lower depths of colonial Calcutta that a 
new generation of criminals was born. While some chose the path of 
violence, others followed a non-violent course. The manifestation of 
violence in the incidence of murder, in particular, assumed an inter- 
esting dimension in this context. Whether driven by economic need 
or personal desire for revenge or assertion of power, the murderers 
from the Calcutta underworld represented a new style that combined 
traditional methods with freshly available resources to carry out their 
operations, and indulge in the perilous game of playing hide-and-seek 
with the law. But first, we have to dispassionately examine the issue of 
murder in colonial Calcutta. 

Sensational reports in contemporary newspapers and in the 
Bengali chapbooks that came out from cheap printing presses give 
the impression that the Black town was a ghoulish landscape littered 
with murdered and mangled bodies, and stalked by cut-throats and 
stranglers. Yet, paradoxically enough, contemporary police records 
indicate that, overall, the annual incidence of murders in Calcutta 
came down significantly — from an average of fifteen in the first part 
of the century to almost half that number in the latter part — although 
the population in the city during the same period went up from about 
1,80,000 (1821) to more than 5,00,000 (1891).! Very few among the 
underworld characters indulged in the sort of gruesome murders that 
used to accompany gang dacoities or highway robberies in the past. 

Some sensational murders did take place at intervals during 
the period, an examination of which might yield historically signifi- 
cant insights into the mentalities of the actors and their victims. It is 
necessary to note in this connection that, in the past, or still later in 
rural Bengal, killing of individuals (barring occasional cases of personal 
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revenge either over love affairs or due to family disputes over pro- 
perty) was mostly a fall-out of collective actions like wars, rebellions 
or gang dacoities. But in the colonial metropolis of Calcutta, the act 
of murder was increasingly assuming the character of individualized 
crime. We come across single assassins stalking their prey in the deso- 
late streets of Calcutta after dark, or solitary killers on the prowl in 
the red-light areas. The interaction between the killer and the victim 
varied from known to unknown targets, and their modes of carrying 
out the operation differed from one to another. Someone could earn 
notoriety for a special way of strangling the victim, someone else for a 
particular poison used for the job. This growing individualization of 
crime was an urban phenomenon. 

Incidentally, most of the victims of murder in nineteenth- 
century Calcutta were women — and prostitutes at that. In fact, one 
such murder turned out to be a historical watershed in the annals of 
the city’s police. Although it remained unsolved — or maybe because 
of that reason — it led to the establishment of a detective department 
in Calcutta in November 1868. On the first of April that year, the 
body of a young woman, brutally murdered, was found lying in the 
middle of a thoroughfare, Amherst Street, in north Calcutta, which 
created quite a sensation throughout the town. After initially suspect- 
ing it to be a case of suicide, the police launched a full-fledged inves- 
tigation which led them to discover that the victim was known by the 
name of Rose Brown, and that she had been, some months before, 
residing at Howrah (opposite Calcutta across the river Hooghly) with 
aman called Francis Kingsley. Although born in this country, she was 
known to speak English fluently. According to police reports, she 
had secretly left her paramour Kingsley and moved into a small house 
in a quiet part of the town, where she led an extremely secluded and 
secretive life. She kept no servant, cooked her own food and associ- 
ated with no one except a Bengali man called Madhub Chunder Dutt 
(described as a ‘bad character’ by the police), who had arranged the 
house for Rose and only occasionally paid her a visit. Police inquiries 
pointed to two probable theories — first, the woman could have been 
murdered by Madhub Chunder for her jewellery; second, Kingsley 
could have chanced to meet her and, in a moment of anger, cut her 
throat. For some reason or other, the police chose to dismiss Kingsley, 
and instead launched criminal proceedings against Madhub Dutt. But 
they failed to prove anything against him and he had to be discharged. 
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At the end of it, the police department investigating the case ruefully 
admitted: ‘The Case remains veiled with an impenetrable cloud of 
mystery, which there is little hope of dispelling.’ Following widespread 
criticism of the failure of the police to marshal enough forces to in- 
vestigate thoroughly and produce adequate evidence to bring about 
conviction of the guilty, the then Calcutta Police Commissioner set 
up a special detective department in November that year (see 
Chattopadhyaya 1982: 135-56; also, Report on the police of the town of 
Calcutta and its suburbs for the year 1868, p. 2). 

While the setting up of the detective department did not al- 
ways solve cases of crime, it did indeed initiate a process of probing 
into the psychological motives, as well as socio-economic surround- 
ings, that shaped the criminals who operated in the city. Reminis- 
cences left by some of the first-generation Bengali recruits to this 
department (who were designated as darogahs) provide us with some 
valuable insights into the psychology of the criminals whom they pur- 
sued. While admitting that their versions could also have been garbled 
by their attitudes as prosecutors, we have to acknowledge at the same 
time that, having come from ordinary Bengali middle-class homes, 
these darogahs were in a better position to understand the makings 
of a Bengali criminal, and had easier access to the underworld from 
where he operated, than their British bosses. We have earlier men- 
tioned the success of the Bengali detective Priyanath Mukhopadhyay 
in apprehending the two European criminals, Healy and Warner. 


Prostitutes as Victims and Villains 

Women, and in particular prostitutes, were the main targets 
of murderers in nineteenth-century Calcutta. In fact, in the same year 
(1868) that Rose Brown was murdered, five other murders took place, 
of which three were of prostitutes and one of an old woman. Thus 
the majority of the victims in even these few murder cases were pros- 
titutes. Explaining the reason, a police official stated: 


Many of the murders which have been committed in Calcutta, and 
more particularly those in which the murderers were not arrested 
were of prostitutes for the sake of their ornaments . . . very little of 
this class of women was known to the police; men visited them at 
all times, and had every opportunity of getting away without being 
suspected after committing murder and robbery.” 
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But it was not merely the obscurity of the prostitutes or their 
possession of ornaments that made them easy victims. There was a 
much more deep-rooted social motive behind the assault on pros- 
titutes. It was bound up with the entire issue of violence that was 
crucial to the growth and development of prostitution in nineteenth- 
century, colonial Bengal. Direct physical violence and aggression 
played a major role in driving a large number of women to prostitu- 
tion. Victims of slavery, trafficking, rape, abduction and abortion (par- 
ticularly in the case of young widows and unmarried women who, as a 
result, were excommunicated by a patriarchal society) drifted into 
the red-light areas that were coming up in Calcutta and the neigh- 
bouring towns.? 

Physical violence + which marked their forcible recruitment 
to the profession — continued to pursue them even after they had 
joined the profession. Regarded regularly as targets of male aggres- 
sion, they had to suffer, apart from nightly rapes by customers, deadly 
assaults and murders. Not all of these assaults were propelled by fi- 
nancial motives like theft or burglary. Among their murderers were 
also jilted lovers whose machismo could be bruised by the mere sight 
of their favourite prostitutes turning their attention to some rival. 
Male possessiveness extended from money and goods to women and 
prostitutes, who were also regarded as private commodities. 

A brief recapitulation of some of the most sensational mur- 
ders, as recorded in contemporary newspapers and police records, 
would reveal the social profile of the murderers and indicate the va- 
rious motives that operated behind their targeting prostitutes. By the 
mid-nineteenth century, the proliferation of prostitutes in Calcutta 
had become a source of worry for the police, who had begun to re- 
cognize them as a cynosure for members of the underworld, as well as 
victims of their criminal assaults. An 1854 police report described the 
‘frightful amount of Prostitution in the city’ by listing some 12,419 
prostitutes of various nationalities and Indian religious and caste de- 
nominations, occupying 4,049 houses (Report on the state of the po- 
lice of the town of Calcutta for 1852-53). A year later, one of them, 
called Durgamoni, living in a brothel in Kashi Dutta Bagan Lane in 
Bhawanipur in south Calcutta, was found murdered with her throat 
slit by her paramour — an incident that caused newspapers to take up 
the case. The police, while able to identify the tool of the murder as a 
fish-knife, failed to apprehend the murderer, evoking the following 
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sarcastic comment from a Bengali editor: ‘Even with police patrols, 
murders take place in brothels in broad daylight. All glory to our Royal 
regime!’ (Samachar Sudhabarshan, 16 June 1855). 

A few months later, the same Bengali newspaper came out 
with a report of a crime passionnel in a brothel — condemning the fe- 
male victim this time — which gives today’s readers an idea of the style 
and choice of epithets that were used to describe a prostitute’s lifestyle 
in those days: ‘There’s no end to the variety of evils that are committed 
in brothels!’ wrote the reporter. 


A man maintained a prostitute as his kept in a brothel in Shyam- 
bazar in Calcutta, while it is rumoured that two other men also 
visited her, and when the man who kept her learnt about this, last 
Sunday he told her that he was going out of town and took leave 
of her; meanwhile, the prostitute invited her two madhoopas 
[literally a pair of black-bees feeding on honey — meaning her two 
lovers), sat in a circle with them and began to get merry on wine 
and meat, when at that moment the man who kept her entered 
the room with a sword, and made a sacrifice of all the three. (Ibid.) 


The report throws interesting light on the prevailing social 
attitude towards prostitutes. Male customers who kept them as mis- 
tresses expected them to be faithful to them alone — the same fidelity 
they demanded from their wives. Any departure from that norm in- 
vited punishment — just as in the case of an adulterous wife. For ins- 
tance, the term ‘sacrifice’ (balidan in the original Bengali report) used 
by the reporter, who was obviously a male, hints at the prevalent socio- 
religious sanction of killing of a woman, if found unfaithful. It was 
held as a necessary sacrifice on the altar of morality. The suggestive 
description of the prostitute getting ‘merry’ with her two lovers over 
‘wine and meat’ (with the subtle hint of more merrymaking to fol- 
low) builds up to the climax, where the man who kept her arrives on 
the scene and delivers the retributive blow to his faithless ‘kept’ — as 
well as the two male lovers whom she apparently preferred to her 
owner! 

Murderers of prostitutes were often looked upon as heroes 
by a society dominated by patriarchal values — both at the upper and 
lower levels. Two Bengali chapbooks, brought out by one of those 
cheap printing presses in Battala in north Calcutta which became 
popular among the common people in the late nineteenth century, 
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celebrated an actual happening — the killing of a prostitute called Golap 
in Sonagaji (known today as Sonagachhi), the old red-light area in 
north Calcutta, some time in 1875. In the first book, Sonagajir Khun 
(Murder at Sonagaji), the author describes the incident and then nar- 
rates how the then Deputy Commissioner of Police of Calcutta, John 
Lambert, arrested the murderer — a man about 30 years old, dark- 
complexioned and slim-built, called Kali Rakshit. Throughout the 
narrative, Rakshit comes across as a man without any trace of remorse, 
and when he is arrested by Lambert he is shown departing in a sport- 
ive mood. The same author followed this up with another book called 
Sonagajir Khunir Phansir Hukum (Death Sentence on the Sonagaji 
Murderer). It is an account of the trial proceedings, in the course of 
which we learn that Golap was hit twenty-four times and that ten of 
her wounds were extremely serious. The doctor’s verdict is that it was 
a deliberate act of murder. But when the murderer hears about his 
death sentence, he looks down upon it with scorn and exclaims re- 
peatedly — ‘Excellent! Excellent!’ (Dutta 1876a, 1876b). Interestingly 
enough, in neither of the two narratives is the murderer depicted as a 
villain. Even after his arrest, he is in high spirits. Finally, he is almost 
elevated to the status of a hero — the second book showing him treat- 
ing the death sentence with utter contempt. There is a sneaking ad- 
miration for the murderer in the attitude of the writer, which is in 
keeping with the contemporary patriarchal society’s perception of the 
prostitute as a vile creature who deserves punishment — even death, if 
necessary. 

Thus, the theme of prostitute-killing became a hook to hang 
a morality tale, sending out the message that such women had to pay 
the price for their freewheeling habits. At the same time, it provided 
news reporters as well as chapbook writers the opportunity to des- 
cribe all the grisly details of the killing, thus allowing them to play on 
the craving of the readers for the sensational. Whenever a prostitute 
was murdered it was turned into a media event by the newspapers, 
while the popular writers fictionalized the actual incident by super- 
imposing more horrifying details upon the media coverage. 

But the prostitutes were not always passive victims. They too 
came to know the ropes of the underworld and learnt to cope with the 
system in Calcutta. One among them hit the headlines of the news- 
papers in Calcutta in the 1880s by graduating into the role of a serial 
killer. Her career reveals the sad story of the brutalization of a woman’s 
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psyche in her struggle for survival in a hostile city in the late nine- 
teenth century. She could be described as a female Jack the Ripper 
(an English contemporary who terrorized London in 1888 with serial 
killings of prostitutes), whom she preceded by four years. In Calcutta’s 
police records and English newspaper reports her name appears as 
Troylucko Raur (Trailokya the ranr, or whore), and she was sentenced 
to death by hanging on 3 September 1884.* 


Murder as a Form of Protest 

The cases of murder in Calcutta in the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century can be taken as a point of departure for investi- 
gating the colonial administration’s policies, the Bengali society’s va- 
lues, as well as the meanings of the murders behind which lay the 
motivations of the murderers and the vulnerability of their victims. A 
wide range of actors intervened by using the act of murder to register 
a point of view and line up their diverse agenda, offering competing 
perspectives to their constituencies. 

The administration’s police records and announcement of 
policies offer one such interesting perspective. As we mentioned ear- 
lier, the incidence of murder in numerical terms, as documented by 
the Calcutta police, was no longer perceived as a widespread threat to 
the residents. The police claimed credit for this in order to win the 
confidence of their constituency — consisting primarily of their su- 
periors running the administration and, next, Bengali middle-class 
citizens. 

But, while the administration patted itself on the back for 
the decrease in the number of murders of common citizens, it was 
jolted out of its confidence when murder came visiting right on its 
doorstep one day. The colonial officials were suddenly faced with the 
threat of a new type of murder — political assassination of their top 
brass carried out from ideological motives. On the morning of 20 
September 1871, the officiating Chief Justice of the High Court, John 
Paxton Norman, was killed in public view, as he was climbing the 
steps of the Town Hall on his way to the Court (proceedings of which 
were being held at that time). A man who stood concealed behind the 
doorway rushed out and stabbed him in the back with a long, broad- 
bladed dagger. When Norman turned around, the assassin plunged 
the dagger into nis abdomen with such force as to touch the spine, 
causing severe internal injury. He was carried into the nearby shop of 
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Messrs Thacker, Spink & Co., where, despite medical attention by an 
English doctor, he died in the early hours of the next day. 

The circumstances in which the murder took place and the 
laconic comments of the assassin during his trial, which baffled the 
British officials, are fully recorded in their documents. According to 
the records, 


the large number of persons, chiefly natives, who had witnessed 
the occurrence, surrounded the murderer, but did not venture to 
close with him as he was brandishing his knife. A native work- 
man, however, felled him with a stroke of a bamboo, and a native 
policeman wrested the dagger from him, getting his own hands 
cut in so doing. A European constable having run up with a rope, 
the murderer was bound hand and foot and removed amid the 
execrations of the Hindu officers of the Court and others, who 
were standing by. (Buckland [1901] 1976, Vol. I: 495) 


As for the assassin, his name was Abdullah, known as ‘Maulvi 
Sahib’, and was described as a ‘a short thick-set man, of about 45 
years of age, with a savage determined expression, and very low fore- 
head’. The British official describing him added the following signifi- 
cant comment: ‘It was almost certain that the motive of the crime 
was not personal. . . . The inclination of belief was that the murderer 
was connected with the seditious Muhammadan sect of Wahabis, but 
he admitted nothing.’ When brought before the magistrate and asked 
whether he had any question to put to the witnesses, he came out 
with the mystifying reply: ‘The earth is much below the water, and the 
men have gone to the skies; the dog is eating the wall’ (ibid.: 498). 
This is the apocalyptic vision of the end of the world, when every- 
thing will be turned upside down, according to an Islamic version of 
the Day of Judgement. The then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
George Campbell, was to describe later how the assassin Abdullah 
‘died on the scaffold without giving any intelligent account of his 
motives. He neither showed any feeling for his own situation nor at- 
tempted any bravado; he would only say that he was enraged or 
excited and felt impelled to the act.’ According to information gleaned 
by George Campbell: ‘He was a foreigner, but for some years had led 
a wandering unsettled life in India; a morose, a peculiar, solitary man 
of limited intellect . . . religious in his own gloomy sort of way.’ He 
added another interesting piece of information about the man: ‘while 
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attending the government school at Mirzapur [in north India], where 
he kept aloof from his fellows and refused to make obeisance to the 
Bishop with the others when that dignitary visited the school, he had 
shown symptoms of a homicidal mania, and had even there talked of 
killing the Judge’ (quoted, ibid.: 498-99). 

George Campbell expressed his sense of mystification at the 
assassination of Justice Norman, who, he felt, ‘never had, and could 
not have had, an enemy’. He added in his obituary about the deceased 
judge, who was his colleague on the Bench : ‘Not only was he beloved 
by all his fellow countrymen, but probably in all India there was no 
man whose feeling towards the natives was more kindly .. . and [who 
was] more ready to listen to all they had to say and to sympathize 
with them’ (ibid.: 498). But contemporary court reports suggest that 
Justice Norman was not always ‘ready to listen to all’ that the ‘natives’ 
said. In fact, exactly seven months before his assassination, he deliv- 
ered a judgement in a case which could have provoked a section of the 
‘natives’. The case merits mention since it could have been at the 
bottom of the assassination of the judge. It was over an appeal submit- 
ted at the court of Justice Norman on behalf of one Ameeroddeen. The 
latter was convicted by a judge at Dinajpur, in north Bengal, on several 
charges, including abetment in the ‘waging of war against the Queen 
by entering into conspiracies’ and ‘preaching in mosques and asking 
for funds for jehad’, and sentenced to transportation for life and for- 
feiture of all his property. Delivering his judgement on Ameeroddeen’s 
appeal on 25 February 1871, Justice Norman described him as a 


religious enthusiast, a zealot who goes round from village to 
village telling people to fast and pray, not to commit evil, to ab- 
stain from superstitious observances, such as offerings at the 
tombs of saints, to give alms, to go on pilgrimage, and to contri- 
bute if but a handful of rice out of each meal to the expenses of 
war against infidels. 


He then upheld the judgement of the Dinajpur court, stating that 
‘the offences of which the prisoner has been convicted are punishable 
under 121 section of the IPC with death or with transportation of 
life, with forfeiture of property’ (The Weekly Reporter, Vol. XV (Cri- 
minal), 1871). it is quite possible, therefore, that Justice Norman’s 
verdict infuriated the Wahabis, to which sect Ameeroddeen appar- 
ently belonged, judging by his activities. 
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From the scrappy details available from the records , we can 
piece together a hazy picture of Abdullah. He could have been a 
Wahabi. He had ‘a desire to acquire clerkly qualifications, in which he 
had constantly failed’, as described by Campbell. But he was also a 
loner of sorts, and, according to Campbell’s information, ‘being told 
by his religious adviser that it was unlawful to do so [murder the judge], 
he went off in disgust.’ Clearly, all these details set Abdullah apart from 
the other murderers of the period, who were prompted by personal 
motives, like theft or revenge or jealousy (as found in cases discussed 
earlier). Devoid of any self-interest, Abdullah appears to have been 
impelled by a mission, where murder of a prominent representative of 
an alien system could be his only way to register his ideological/reli- 
gious beliefs. 

Asimilar assertion of such beliefs was manifest in the murder 
of another colonial representative, within hardly six months of the 
assassination of Justice Norman. Although the event did not occur in 
Calcutta, the status of the victim and the spot where he was murdered 
(a few nautical miles away from Calcutta’s port) sent shivers down the 
spines of the city’s administration and its loyal subjects. On 8 Febru- 
ary 1872, the Viceroy of India, the Earl of Mayo, while on a visit to 
inspect the penal settlement of Port Blair in the Andamans Islands, 
was attacked by a convict who stabbed him twice, killing him on the 
spot. The assassin was 30-year-old Shere Ali, from a village near Khyber 
in Afghanistan, who was undergoing imprisonment for a previous 
murder, It was speculated that the murder could have been the result 
of a Wahabi plot, although no firm evidence was found pointing in 
that direction. Possibly in order to forestall any persecution of the 
Muslim community, the Mahomedan Literary Society of Calcutta —a 
leading organization of the city’s Muslim intellectuals — immediately 
came out with a statement condemning the murder and trying to 
dissociate itself from the religious excuse made by the assassin. It 
denounced him as ‘a convict villain, claiming to belong to the 
Mahomedan persuasion’ (Buckland [1901] 1976, Vol. I: 507-13; see 
also Anisuzzaman 1983: 84). 

The assassinations of Justice Norman and the Earl of Mayo 
in the wake of the allegations of a new Wahabi conspiracy, lent a new 
dimension to the incidence of murder in the colonial environment. 
The religious motivation that inspired these murderers underscored 
the force of selflessness leading to self-sacrifice (the assassins made 
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no attempt to flee), unlike the personal motives of immediate gain or 
revenge that drove other murderers to make a quick escape with the 
loot, or after having carried out the act of retaliation. Their confes- 
sions during their trials also amounted to propaganda — a public an- 
nouncement of their ideological beliefs. Such acts of assassinating 
British officials were to become a mode of registering political pro- 
test on the agenda of the militant revolutionaries of Bengal and other 
parts of India, by the beginning of the twentieth century. In order to 
distinguish these political acts of assassination from ordinary mur- 
ders, the colonial administration invented a new term for perpetra- 
tors of the former — ‘terrorists’. But this particular historical phase of 
the Indian national movement constitutes a separate subject which is 
beyond the scope of the present project.> 


The Invisible History of Mass Murder 

The visibility of murders of individuals in nineteenth- 
century Calcutta was made possible by the media and popular litera- 
ture, which made celebrities out of both the perpetrators and their 
victims, and who stuck out as sensational characters from the incog- 
nito existence of the city’s underworld. 

But there was an invisible necrology of killings of anony- 
mous individuals in mass extermination which lie drowned in the 
official statistics of the East India Company in the eighteenth century, 
and the records of the colonial administrators who succeeded them. 
The chronicle of murders in colonial Calcutta cannot be complete, 
therefore, without a few concluding remarks on this other type of ho- 
micide in the city and neighbouring areas. During the period under 
review here, thousands of people were killed by what, in today’s po- 
litical lexicon, is known as ‘man-made disasters’. They were victims 
of a new class of rulers who, in the pursuit of their agenda of coloni- 
zation, urbanization and industrialization, rode roughshod over the 
basic needs of the indigenous population. The unplanned growth of 
the city leading to the proliferation of slums, the insanitary condi- 
tions in which labourers were forced to live in these ghettoes, the 
outbreak of epidemics in the Black town, the pollution from the new 
factories that were being set up on the outskirts of Calcutta, and the 
industrial accidents that frequently occurred there in the absence of 
suitable protective measures, took their toll on the poor. 

Most of these deaths during the earlier period of coloni- 
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zation were caused by the East India Company’s ruthless policy of ex- 
torting revenue from rural Bengal, which impacted on Calcutta. In 
1752, an increase in the rate of taxation on foodstuff by the Company 
led to an unprecedented rise in its selling price. Unable to buy food, 
thousands died in the streets of Calcutta. The Company’s Collector 
in Calcutta (known by the indigenous name ‘zamindar’), John 
Zephaniah Holwell, reported ‘walking skeletons’ and parents selling 
their children in the city. Since the Company introduced the system 
of payment of revenue in cash, poor farmers were forced to make 
distress sale of their produce for cash to be able to pay the revenue. In 
1769, rigorous enforcement of the land tax by the Company’s agents, 
despite scarcities in the rural areas, led to the famine of 1770, which 
wiped out one-third of the population of Bengal — about 10 million 
people. In Calcutta itself, 76,000 people died. Describing the plight of 
labourers in the city at that time, Reverend James Long was to write 
later that there was ‘great difficulty in obtaining food’ and ‘children 
died at their mother’s breast — the Ganges stream became corrupt 
from the corpses’ (Long [1852] 1974: 46). It was again a young Bri- 
tish civilian who landed in Calcutta at the beginning of the famine, 
who was to record later in graphic details, the sight that greeted him 
on his arrival: 


Still fresh in memory’s eye the scene I view, 

The shrivelled limbs, sunk eyes, and lifeless hue, 

Still hear the mother’s shrieks and infants moans, 

Cries of despair and agonizing moans, 

In wild confusion dead and dying lie; — 

Hark to jackal’s yell and vulture’s cry, 

The dogs’ fell howl, as midst the glare of day 

They riot unmolested on their prey! 

Dire scenes of horror, which no pen can trace, 

Nor rolling years from memory’s page efface. 
(Quoted in Hunter [1868] 1965: 22-23.) 


After this initial phase of colonization which consolidated 
the Company’s power and position in Bengal, its administrators 
turned their attention to plans for urbanization of Calcutta. In their 
urge to rapidly develop the city as their centre for commerce and ad- 
ministration, they concentrated only on these requirements and ig- 
nored the civic infrastructure necessary to meet the essential needs of 
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the citizens. As a result, the phase of urbanization in the nineteenth 
century was marked by yet another series of calamities. The large- 
scale deaths that took place during this period were caused by pro- 
tracted indifference to the basic needs of the indigenous poor and 
criminal negligence in attending to their plight, by the Commissio- 
ners who were appointed by the government for the improvement of 
the Town of Calcutta (under Act XVI of 1847). Their failure to pro- 
vide proper drainage and potable drinking water to the residents of 
the Black town resulted in a large-scale decimation of its population — 
mainly slum-dwellers — whenever epidemics broke out. During the 
five-year period from 1866 to 1870, no less that 18,422 deaths from 
cholera occurred in the town — amounting to 8.5 per 1,000 popula- 
tion. In March—April 1884, the mortality from cholera and smallpox 
was of such an ‘abnormal and alarming character’ that the residents 
of Calcutta were compelled to present a memorandum, dated July 
1884, to the then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Rivers Thompson, 
denouncing the Commissioners as ‘a body . . . not qualified to judge 
the special sanitary measures most immediately required, or to real- 
ize the responsibility under which they lay as regards the condition of 
the unhealthy portions of the city’ (Buckland [1901] 1976, Vol. II: 
817). 

The latter half of the nineteenth century saw industrial ex- 
pansion in the outlying areas of Calcutta with increased injection of 
metropolitan capital and launching of new colonial enterprises. Jute 
and cotton mills (in Baranagar, Budge Budge and Howrah, among 
other places), and paper mills (in Bally, Titagarh and Kankinara), made 
up the greater industrial area of Calcutta. Members of the first-gene- 
ration workers labouring in these concerns had to pay a heavy price 
for their development as thriving industries from which their owners 
could reap immense profits. The appalling working conditions — a 
twelve or thirteen-hour day in the jute mills — often led to pulmonary 
ailments that cut short the lives of many of these workers. The most 
common disease was tuberculosis, which was fatal in those days, there 
being no cure for it. The other lethal effect of industrialization on 
workers was caused by the introduction of new machinery for the 
speeding up of production, which led to an increase in accident rates 
as workers could not adapt fast to the new technology. Cases of mass 
poisoning through exposure of workers to industrial pollution, or 
incidents of occupational hazards brought about by inadequate 
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training in the handling of machine tools, produced more fatalities in 
reality than the individual murders which were publicized and appro- 
priated by the administration and the media, in order to legitimize 
their respective perspectives.” 


Housebreakers and Burglars 

In contrast to the incidence of murder, there was a rise in 
other types of crimes of a rather non-fatal nature. During the two 
decades from 1851 to 1871, cases of burglary by housebreaking and 
thefts on streets and elsewhere showed an alarming increase — the 
former rose from an average of 57 to 169, and the latter from 1,446 to 
2,180. A senior British police official, narrating his personal expe- 
riences in Calcutta during those two decades, listed at least some 
twenty different types of burglars and thieves operating in the city. 
Not only did each type have different areas of operation and objects 
of pursuit, sometimes each member had a distinct style of function- 
ing (Annual report on the police of the town of Calcutta and its suburbs 
for 1872). 

Housebreakers emerged in the city as a class apart among 
criminals, displaying an amazing variety of tricks and devices which 
kept the Calcutta police in a constant state of frenetic anxiety and 
feverish activity. Unlike the massive participation and violence that 
usually marked raids carried out by the old gangs of dacoits at resi- 
dences or commercial establishments in Calcutta in the past, house- 
breaking was a rather quiet job; the actual operation was undertaken 
by one or two individuals, but their success depended on crucial as- 
sistance from a few reliable accomplices, who often formed a gang. 
Brains, rather than brawn, marked their operations. We should re- 
member, however, that housebreaking as a criminal art had a long 
tradition in Bengal. One of its well-known forms in the rural areas 
was ‘sindh-kata’. The device was digging holes into the walls of mud- 
houses to gain entry and quietly slipping away through them after 
having stolen the goods. It involved a patient night-long operation of 
boring a hole or a narrow opening space (called sindh) into the wall 
of the house with the help of an implement called sindh-kathi (an 
iron crowbar). Once the hole was wide enough to allow the sindhel 
(the housebreaker) to crawl his way into the room, he would loot 
whatever he could lay his hands on, pass on the loot through the hole 
to his fellow-conspirator (who would be waiting outside to alert his 
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comrade about police patrols), and then escape through the same 
opening. Apart from sindh-kata, the other form of housebreaking 
was cat burglary — getting into a building by climbing walls, pipes, 
etc. 

Typical instances of such housebreaking can be found in 
Calcutta’s criminal records of the late eighteenth century. They nar- 
rate the case of one Banamali, who was employed as a servant by 
Ramakanta Munshi, a rich resident of the city. After being sacked by 
his employer for some reason, Banamali planned to steal Ramakanta’s 
wealth, which he knew where his erstwhile master had hidden. He 
tried to pick up a collaborator from the Calcutta underworld but failed, 
since no one dared to approach Ramakanta’s house which was heavily 
protected by guards. Banamali finally managed to locate Gobindaram 
Chakravarty, a notorious sindhel, who had been exiled from his old 
den in Calcutta by the police and was living then in the Danish-con- 
trolled enclave of Shrirampur, a few miles away from Calcutta. 
Gobindaram immediately agreed to join Banamali in the burglary, 
and, a few days later, arrived secretly in Calcutta, along with two con- 
federates. They raided Ramakanta’s house one evening, managing to 
climb the wall and enter the garden from where Banamali could ea- 
sily reach the room in which, he knew, Ramakanta’s money was stored. 
Strangely enough, Ramakanta was sleeping in that very room when 
the burglars entered it. Neither he nor the large retinue of servants 
who were also inside the house woke up while Gobindaram and 
Banamali opened the safe, looted all the money and escaped. It was 
later revealed that Gobindaram had taken some dust, uttered a few 
charms and sprinkled it all over the place. In all probability, it was 
some soporific substance that deadened the senses of the residents of 
the house. Gobindaram escaped with his share the same night to 
Shrirampur. The next day, the police were informed. Realizing that 
the job must have been done by someone familiar with the interior of 
Ramakanta’s house, they immediately suspected Banamali and ar- 
rested him. Under interrogation, Banamali broke down and named 
Gobindaram. With the help of the Danish authorities, the Calcutta 
police apprehended Gobindaram from Shrirampur, but, in order to 
avoid severe punishment, Gobindaram hanged himself in the cell 
where he was kept (Calcutta Gazette, 20 January 1875, quoted in 
Mukhopadhyay [1915] 1991: 406). 
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Burglary as a Multifaceted Art 

By the latter half of the nineteenth century, housebreakers 
had acquired more skills, creating their respective fields of specializa- 
tion. From a contemporary police report, we learn about the various 
categories in which they were divided. There were those who were 
known as phoot burglars (from the Bengali term phoot meaning a 
“quick spurt’), who — unlike the patient ‘sindhels’ - gained quick en- 
try into the mud-houses of the poor by cutting the mat walls or the 
string that fastened the door. Some burglars specialized only in break- 
ing into the premises of Europeans during the night and carrying off 
their valuables. Their operation was described as Rynee. ‘The men 
who carry on this description of offence’, according to the report, 
‘dress respectably, and as they carry away only valuables in a small 
compass, it is very improbable that they will be stopped by the police 
in the streets.’ Some among them moved in all sorts of disguises, ‘as 
kidmutgars, tailors, and the like’, and entered the services of Euro- 
pean citizens, waiting for an opportunity of making a haul. There 
were those who specialized in housebreaking by means of false keys - 
their operation known as pheeter karmo (pheete in Bengali meaning 
string, here standing for the wire used by them to open the lock, and 
karmo meaning act). There was another way of housebreaking with 
the help of picklocks — the act was known as geela jharrah in under- 
world slang. Housebreakers were also divided according to the period 
of the day in which they operated. Thus there were bhore marree (those 
who specialized in marree or looting in bhore or early morning); 
deena marree (during deena or the day) and sunder [sic] marree (in 
sandhya or evening). These burglars divided householders into three 
categories according to the time when they were not in their homes. 
They knew when the owners left their homes, locking the door behind 
them, and soon after, they ‘picked the lock and carried off anything 
they could find available’.® 

Given such a wide variety of types of housebreakers in nine- 
teenth-century Calcutta, it is no easy task to select the best from among 
them. Each person competed with the other in her own right. We there- 
fore give preference to those cases that derive their interest not so 
much from repetition or numerical increase over the years, as from 
the ingenuity and dramatic quality of their performance. The tra- 
ditional mode of sindh-kata (boring holes to make passage for entry) 
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seemed to remain popular with burglars throughout the century — 
although it underwent technical changes to meet the requirements of 
the new environment. How the new generation of housebreakers 
used the old technique in an innovative manner is best illustrated by 
a case of burglary in Calcutta in August 1842. The actors were a group 
of five Bengalis, and their target was a European jewellery shop in the 
heart of the city, which put their operation in the category of Rynee. 
To quote the police report: 


the shop of Messrs. Arthur Pittar, Lattey and Co., situated in the 
east side of Government House, was entered into through an exca- 
vated passage under ground communicating between the public 
drain and the interior of the shop, on the floor of which a breach 
was made by the removal of the masonry work and marble tiles. 


Having gained entry in this way, the burglars broke the show- 
cases and carried away ‘Gold and Gilt jewellery, Watches, &c., alto- 
gether to the value of Twenty-five to Thirty Thousand Rupees.’ Al- 
though all the five accused, including a woman, were arrested, they 
were acquitted when brought to trial for want of sufficient proof. Such 
acquittals were very common in these cases, since no trace of the 
stolen property could be found on the persons or in the residences of 
the accused. Soon after committing the act, the housebreakers would 
dispose of the stolen property by stashing it away in the safe custody of 
confederates who were above police suspicion (Report on the state of 
the police of the town of Calcutta during the year 1842). 

Housebreaking was not the monopoly of Bengali burglars; 
European housebreakers were also to be found in plenty in colonial 
Calcutta. As mentioned in the last chapter, although multinational 
gangs of Indian and western dacoits disappeared from the scene, in- 
dividual western burglars like Healy and Warner continued to ope- 
rate in the city. In 1859, the steward of an American ship, named 
Hawkins, broke into twelve or fifteen houses in Chowringhee and 
carried off a good deal of property. He was eventually convicted and 
during the trial it was revealed that he was a first-class burglar, who 
had twice broken out of jails at Philadelphia and New York. He told 
the English police officer who apprehended him that the residences 
of the European community of Calcutta were so badly protected that 
he could not resist the temptation of entering them (Annual report 
on the police of the town of Calcutta and its suburbs for 1872)! In 1870, 
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again, an American sailor called John Anderson burgled the famous 
jewellery shop of Cooke and Kelvey in Old Court House Street, by 
gaining entry ‘through the floor of the building, to which the defen- 
dant [Anderson] had found access by passing through the main drain 
Tunning past the front entrance’. He entered the drain and removed 
the side wall of the building, brick by brick, until he reached the floor 
of the shop. He spent three days inside the drain to carry out the job. 
After having successfully dug the opening to the floor, he emerged 
from the drain into the interior of the shop where he looted the jewe- 
llery. But he made the mistake of leaving behind his socks, two 
bottles of water and some bread in the drain — telltale signs that gave 
away the western origins of the burglar when the police conducted 
the search. Anderson was soon apprehended and he confessed to hid- 
ing the stolen property in a spot in Eden Gardens, not far from the site 
of his burglary (Report on the police of the town of Calcutta and its 
suburbs, 1870). 

The difference between the native Bengali housebreakers and 
their European counterparts should be noted, in this connection. The 
Bengali burglars, although operating as individuals, had a network of 
widely dispersed, close accomplices among ordinary householders, 
in whose safe custody they could dump their stolen goods, and who 
could escape detection because of the anonymity they enjoyed in the 
Bengali crowd. Unlike them, the European burglar was a lonely oper- 
ator — a stranger to the city — who could hide stolen property only in 
a secret spot from where he could hope to retrieve it at an opportune 
moment. It is significant that the two major western housebreakers 
mentioned earlier - Hawkins and Anderson — were both employed in 
American ships which were berthed in Calcutta for a short period. 
They obviously hoped to escape with their loot by sailing back in their 
ships. But their isolation in alien surroundings made them vulne- 
rable. Most of the European burglars soon got caught, unlike the Bengali 
housebreakers who could evade arrest for years. A British police 
official posted in Calcutta described the predicament of the police 
in apprehending the native criminals: ‘A man may commit four 
burglaries in one night, and be convicted of the last only. The police 
may with the greatest ingenuity and ability succeed in one case in 
recovering a small amount of property stolen.’ Explaining the reason 
for the failure, he added: ‘Professional thieves never remain long in 
one abode, for as soon as they find themselves under the observation of 
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the police in one place, they move to another, taking at the same time 
another’s name. The Abdool of one section [of the city] may be the 
Emambux of another’ (Annual report on the police of the town of 
Calcutta and its suburbs for 1872). 

Although the actual operation of sindh-kata was carried out 
by one or two sindhels, they were often a part of a bigger gang which 
provided them with training and assistance. A late nineteenth- 
century Bengali journal published an extraordinary disclosure made 
bya professional sindhel which gives us a glimpse of the mode of train- 
ing received by this class of burglars. ‘The elders in our profession’, 
he said, 


taught us from our childhood how to use the sindh-kathi and 
burgle. . . . In order to make us immune to police torture so that 
we didn’t make any confession when caught, the most hard- 
hearted teacher of ours used to cauterize our bodies to see whether 
we could stand it. 


Along with his colleagues, he was also trained to put on various dis- 
guises, so that he could pretend to be a Vaishnavite hermit in a Hindu 
village, a fakir in a Muslim village, a snake-charmer or an astrologer 
in other neighbourhoods (Anusandhan, 15 Bhadra 1294 [approxi- 
mately September 1887]). 

Apart from sindh-kata, lock-breaking (of the two categories 
known as pheeter karmo and geela jharrah in underworld slang) was a 
speciality with a section of housebreakers. In 1867, there was one such 
character in Calcutta who operated under various aliases — Juggoo 
Koormee, Phaugoo Koormee, Gopee Koormee. He reached his high- 
est point when, as an inmate of Presidency Jail, he succeeded in rob- 
bing the jail’s superintendent and managed to escape (Annual report 
on the police of the town of Calcutta for 1866)! By the end of the 1870s, 
lock-breaking seemed to have become the main mode of housebreak- 
ing, while cutting mat walls and piercing brick or concrete walls (sindh- 
kata) were in the lowest order. Explaining the reason, a British police 
official observed: ‘Native padlocks are generally so bad, and native 
picklocks so excellent, that thefts and attempt at theft in this manner 
are frequent’ (Annual report on the police of the town of Calcutta and 
its suburbs for 1872). The trend indicates the increasing sophistica- 
tion in the mode of operation of burglars through collaboration with a 
class of locksmiths who could fashion superior types of keys. They 
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were the offsprings of a new era of crime, equipped with all the tech- 
nical resources of the industrial age. 

Two significant features are noteworthy. First, the annual 
police reports indicate that the main victims of the burglars were pro- 
pertied people. Jewellery shops and houses of rich citizens were their 
targets. The number of pucca houses (made of brick and concrete) 
that were broken into every year doubled that of kutcha (mud) houses. 
In the majority of the cases, the modes of entry were either by lock- 
breaking or by piercing pucca walls — suggesting the solid nature of the 
protected premises that could have been owned only by the affluent 
sections of the city’s population (Annual report on the police of the 
town of Calcutta and its suburbs for the year 1874). Second, over the 
years, these burglars developed individual styles that left their stamp 
on their operations. ‘A first class burglar’, observed the above- 
mentioned police official, ‘commits his operations almost invariably 
almost in a manner peculiar to himself.’ He then cited the case of a 
burglar of this class, called Sahibjan, in Calcutta in his times. The 
moment one of the detectives of his department heard the descrip- 
tion of a robbery of jewellery from the house of a resident, he could 
pinpoint Sahibjan as the culprit, and, sure enough, a large part of the 
stolen property could be recovered after his arrest. (Annual report on 
the police of the town of Calcutta and its suburbs for 1872). 

But such identification of notorious criminals depended on 
records of their previous arrest or conviction. Burglars frequently 
shifted their areas of operation in Calcutta to prevent the local police 
from becoming too familiar with their style of functioning. It could 
very well happen that an old burglar who had committed robberies in 
every other part of the city, had never before offended against the law 
in the jurisdiction of the officer who had arrested him. The magis- 
trate who would try him would therefore regard him as a new hand and 
sentence him to a lighter punishment. Thus, ironically enough, 
the watertight compartmentalization of the police zones — into which 
the administration divided the city for better policing — was utilized by 
the burglars to devise escape routes from harsher and lengthy sentences. 


Thieves, Pickpockets and Swindlers 

Unlike burglars, who broke into houses from outside, thieves 
operated stealthily without using violence — mostly in the streets, but 
also often pilfering within houses. Like burglars in nineteenth- 
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century Calcutta, thieves were also divided into various groups, each 
specializing in certain types of jobs. There were, first, the chinchkey 
chores or petty pilferers, who were found among domestic help em- 
ployed by both Indian and European households, as well as in the 
streets as members of gangs. Then there were operations known as 
bazaar tanna (theft of cloth, copper, etc., from agency houses, shops 
and stores, among other places); baur jharra (theft of ornaments, etc., 
from the persons of children); unter bag (a feat of sleight-of-hand, by 
which, while counting money received in exchange for notes, the per- 
former managed to slip aside one or more rupees and steal them); 
dover karmo (theft by professional thieves, who represented them- 
selves as porters and acted as such for the purpose of carrying money 
from banks and similar places, and took the first opportunity of slip- 
ping away with the bag or bags entrusted to them). The last was very 
common before the Durga Puja festivities, when Bengali household- 
ers drew large sums from banks and carried them for their holiday 
expenses. There were also churkee marrah (theft by carters of rice, 
jute, etc., entrusted to them to carry); dhole marrah (wholesale theft 
of bales of goods when left in exposed places for the purpose of being 
shipped or carted); chootkee kormo (theft of grain, etc., in small quan- 
tities from bags); giltee kormo (cheating by selling as gold that which 
is really only brass-gilt) (Annual report on the police of the town of 
Calcutta and its suburbs for 1872). 

A more important class of thieves that appeared on the scene 
were geerah kattah, or those who were experts in ripping open the 
knot (geerah or gant) tied around the waist of a person. When going 
out, Bengalis in those days usually bundled their money inside a knot 
tied at the top of the dhoti which they wore around their waist. It was 
this knot or geerah that was targeted by the geerah kattahs. But the 
geera kattahs (or gant katas, as they were more popularly known), 
were soon to graduate to a new designation. Sartorial fashions were 
changing in nineteenth-century Calcutta. The clerks and white-collar 
employees in government offices and commercial establishments, 
as well as the anglicized ‘Young Bengal’ generation, were taking 
to the European dress — shirts with breast pockets and trousers with 
side pockets, where they kept their money and purses. As pockets 
began to replace gants or geerahs, these professional thieves also trained 
themselves in the art of picking pockets — an art which earned them 
the respectable title of ‘nimble-fingered gentlemen’. 
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Pickpockets were a new class of urban criminals who could 
thrive only in a metropolis like Calcutta, where the crowds in the 
streets and the bazaars, the railway stations and steamer wharfs, pub- 
lic transport like river launches, trains and horse-driven tramcars, 
provided them with their oxygen. It was easy to target an individual 
when he was being jostled and shoved around in the midst of a rushing 
crowd in such places. Describing their tactics, a British police officer 
observed: ‘the pick-pockets of Calcutta are extremely proficient’. He 
then narrated an experience from his personal investigation: 


recollect a case of a sircar [an employee in charge of the finances 
of a household or a commercial establishment] who crossed from 
Howrah and landed at one of the ghats [jetties] in Calcutta, from 
which he walked to Colootollah. He said that he started with 
Rs 500 in notes and a handkerchief in his pocket; that to prevent 
the money being stolen, he kept his hand in the outside of his 
pocket the whole way, and yet when he reached Colootollah the 
money was gone. 


The mystery was solved when the police recovered the greater part of 
the money after arresting three boys, one of whom confessed to the 
police officer how he managed to pick the man’s pocket. 


He said they (the boy and his accomplices] saw him going along 
the street with one hand carefully over the pocket and an um- 
brella in the other. They followed him and waited till they reached 
a crowded street, when two of them kept bustling against his um- 
brella arm [sic], so as to tire it, and at last he shifted the umbrella 
to the other hand for a second, during which short time the third 
boy, my informant, abstracted the money.? 


Young boys constituted the main body of pickpockets in 
Calcutta. Although each boy carried out the actual act single-handedly, 
he always had accomplices posted nearby to whom he could pass on 
the stolen purse. Besides, pickpockets were not isolated transgressors. 
They operated as members of a well-knit gang run by a boss. We get a 
vivid account of the nature of operations from a contemporary Bengali 
book which describes how the city was carved out into several domains 
by these bosses — one of them being described as Saiji. 


The eastern part of the town is Saiji’s domain. His seat of business 
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is a secret den in Janbazar. In his jurisdiction, whatever is stolen, 
pilfered or extorted by pickpockets, gant katas, and swindlers, have 
to be deposited at his den. Saiji then disburses the collected amount 
among them according to his judgement. His gang consists of 
about hundred and fifty boys and adult goons. . . . The little boys 
are specialists in pickpocketing. These are the children who surrep- 
titiously steal your purses. At every street corner, a boy positions 
himself, and behind him stands a roughneck. If the boy succeeds 
in carrying out the operation without attracting any attention, he 
hands over the stolen good to the roughneck. But if he is caught 
by any chance, the roughneck appears on the scene, and pretend- 
ing to be a custodian of law, he would give a light beating to the 
boy and manage to extricate him from the clutches of the crowd.'° 


This suggests the growth of juvenile crime — a new pheno- 
menon in Calcutta — which had been generally unknown in pre-colo- 
nial Bengal. The cityscape bristled with children of the unemployed 
drifting population — boys and girls left abandoned by their poor pa- 
rents, uncared-for waifs who grew up in the streets. They either drifted 
on their own into the underworld or were recruited by gang lords like 
Saiji for training as pickpockets. Like the London of Dickens, Calcutta 
in the late Victorian era produced its own Fagin. 

While pickpockets no doubt dominated the crowded streets 
and bazaars, there were others who operated in a more subtle way — 
using their brains to cheat unwary citizens — in isolated corners of the 
city. We thus hear of one class of thieves known as jeeb budlee in con- 
temporary underworld slang. This type of thief, always well dressed, 
would spot a poor man idling in the streets and would engage him as 
his servant. He would then take him to a cloth or other shop and buy 
a variety of articles, which he would be allowed to take away with the 
promise of returning shortly to pay, leaving his servant as a hostage. 
The thief, of course, never returned, but the servant was made over to 
the police, and it was then discovered that he had acted as a servant 
only for a few hours and knew nothing of his quasi-master (Annual 
report on the police of the town of Calcutta and its suburbs for 1872). 

Calcutta in the nineteenth century thus became a spot well 
suited to the refreshingly unusual style of operations that were re- 
sorted to by a new generation of the underworld. They were endowed 
with exceptional inventive skills. Housebreakers with indigenously 
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crafted, sophisticated implements; pickpockets with well-trained 
nimble fingers; conmen gifted with the fabulous art of deception — 
they all emerged from the hidden labyrinth of alleys and lanes of the 
city. They had a reckless and courageous vitality that put life into their 
acts of transgression, and made them perennially attractive to both 
policemen and the common citizens. The former, in their aim to nab 
them, have left meticulous accounts of their modes of operation, while 
the latter liked hearing about their exploits, which led newspapers 
and popular chapbooks to make heroes (or villains) out of them. The 
readers were fascinated by the accounts of their deeds as they were 
often frantically funny (like the ingenious tricks to dupe people or rob 
sacrosanct temples).!! 


Notes 

' Annual Reports on the Police of the Town of Calcutta (Bengal Secretariat 
Press). A random examination of these reports (over three reports over 
three decades) reveals that there were four murders in 1870, two in 1873, 
‘one in 1885 and two in 1886. There was a slight increase in the 1890s with 
six murders in 1891 and seven in 1893, but the number came down to one 
in 1898 — the incidence in other years during the period generally showing 
the same pattern. In the first half of the century, however, cases of murder 
were manifold. Describing the city in 1823, Reginald Heber, Lord Bishop 
of Calcutta observed: ‘There are among the Hindoos very frequent 
instances of murder, but of a more cowardly and premeditated kind. They 
are cases chiefly of women murdered from jealousy, and children for 
the sake of the silver ornaments with which their parents are fond of deco- 
rating them. Out of thirty six cases of murder reported in the province of 
Bengal, during the short space of . . . three months, seventeen were of 
children under this circumstances.’ Quoted in Nair, ed. (1989: 356). The 
decrease in the number of murders in the later years could be exp- 
lained by the disappearance of the old dacoit gangs and highway robbers 
due to better police surveillance of the roads and localities. They were 
replaced by burglars who primarily depended on housebreaking imple- 
ments to gain secret entry into premises and depart with the loot, instead 
of using murderous weapons to assault their inhabitants to loot their 
wealth. 

Annual Report on the police of the town of Calcutta, 1872. The trend conti- 
nued till the end of the century. The 1892 Calcutta police report informs us 
that of the six victims of murders in the city during the year, three were 
prostitutes. The next year also, of the seven murdered people, four were 
prostitutes from Pathuriaghata, Jorabagan and Kumartuli. They were ei- 
ther strangled or stabbed, and robbed of their jewellery. 

> For a critical analysis of the various factors (including violence and 
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coercion) behind the swelling of the ranks of prostitutes in colonial Ben- 
gal, see Banerjee (1998). 

For a fuller account of the case of Trailokya, see Banerjee (2000) and 
Banerjee (2001). 

Readers interested in the history of political assassinations in Bengal dur- 
ing this period can consult Ker (1917) for the British official point of view. 
For the nationalist viewpoint, the autobiographical and historical accounts 
left by revolutionaries in Bengali (for example, Kanungo 1928 and Guha 
1954) should be of interest. In recent times, Sumit Sarkar (1973) has at- 
tempted an evaluation of the phenomenon within a broadly Marxian 
framework. 

See Buckland ({1901] 1976, Vol. II: 905). Incidentally, cholera was un- 
known in Bengal before the colonial era. It broke out for the first time in 
1817, leading the rural Bengalis to create a new goddess of cholera, called 
Olai-Chandi or Ola-bibi. See ‘Early Bengali Literature and Newspapers’, 
Calcutta Review, Vol. XIII, No. 25 (1850: 141). 

Reports about the living and working conditions of labourers in factories 
in Calcutta, and mines and plantations in Bengal in the early period of 
industrialization can be found in Buchanan (1966); Chakrabarty (1989); 
and Das Gupta (1994). 

Annual report on the police of the town of Calcutta and its suburbs for 1872. 
While describing the class of burglars who entered the service of Euro- 
pean householders as domestic servants, the above-mentioned police of- 
ficial cited the case of ‘one celebrated thief [who] served as Kidmutgar in 
no less than seven houses under different names, and in each he suc- 
ceeded in stealing a large amount of property. In not one of them did his 
master know anything of him except his assumed name.’ Statement of 
Crime in Calcutta for the year ending 30* April 1862, from S. Wauchope, 
Commissioner of Police, to the Secretary, Government of Bengal. 

Annual report on the police of the town of Calcutta and its suburbs for 1872. 
Nimble-fingered juvenile delinquents, victimized by society, like those 
described above, had been a source of inspiration for artists (for example, 
Charles Dickens in Oliver Twist; Charles Chaplin in The Kid), as well as a 
subject of serious study by psychologists and criminologists. An interest- 
ing observation, however, comes from a rather unusual source —an Indian 
political leader. Manabendra Nath Roy (1887-1954), the well-known ideo- 
logue, who as a political prisoner spent many years in jail writing about his 
experiences in prison, said: “Habitual juvenile thieves were my particular 
friends. They were highly interesting subjects of psychological study. As 
human material, they are equally fascinating. Their philosophy of life is 
simply marvelous. They really enjoy life, and regard it as a great joke, 
though in reality it is anything but that. . . . The expert pickpocket, for 
example, is not so much concerned with what he picks. He is proud of his 
skill. He -elishes the joy of plying his trade skilfully. And he looks upon his 
victims as so many fools. He does not steal, but pulls the leg of the society 
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which has thrown him to the scrap heap, and to the tender mercies of the 

Police.’ Roy (2000). 
10 Ray Chowdhury (1907). It is interesting to note that the tradition of di- 
viding the city into domains by gang leaders of pickpockets still continues 
in Calcutta. A modern researcher, in the course of investigating the slang 
of the underworld of today’s Calcutta, discovered: ‘The pickpocket never 
suddenly leaves his group and territory. Every group has its respective area 
of operation. They would rarely operate outside their territories. . . . 
Picking pockets outside their area would amount to interfering in the rights 
of the other groups.’ Mullick (1981: 45-46) 
Burglaries in Calcutta’s temples became staple for the city’s poetasters and 
chapbook writers. In 1875, a daring raid on the Kali temple at Kalighat by 
burglars who escaped with the jewellery that adorned the deity’s image, 
became the subject of a number of satires that lampooned the omnipo- 
tent goddess for her failure to protect herself. Cf. Akhilchandra Dutta, 
Kali-Mayer Gahona Churi; Nakuleshwarer Bipad, and Rajaniballav 
Chattopadhyay, Pancharang Panchali. 
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Swindlers, Forgers and 
White-Collar Criminals 


hes art of deception ran as an important thread in the annals of 
crime in Calcutta. The success of deception depends on credulity 
—and Calcutta in the nineteenth century was swarmed with a certain 
class of credulous people who were ready to believe whatever pro- 
mises were held out to them. There were the newly arrived migrants 
from the countryside, gullible enough to be led up the garden path by 
some trickster. There were the traders and businessmen, in their des- 
perate craze to make money, falling in the clutches of some conman. 
There were the religiously devout believers, taken for a ride by some 
sadhu or fakir. 

Among the various modes of carrying on such business, the 
most popular was inveigling persons into gambling and cheating them 
out of sums of money. A man, for instance, would give himself out as 
a Nawab, take up a house and furnish it in great style. One of the 
gang, describing himself as the ‘Nawab’s Moonshee’, would invite 
tradesmen and others, and give them large orders for goods. The 
Nawab would gamble, pretend to lose and pay large sums of money 
to his partners in the game. Impressed by the Nawab’s lavish spend- 
ing and taking him for a perpetual loser, these rich tradesmen would 
then join the game, confident they would win. The result was that 
they would first be allowed to win and then eventually be cheated out 
of twice or three times the amount they had won. Commenting on 
the popularity of this mode of gambling, a contemporary police of- 
ficer noted: ‘There must be something peculiarly fascinating in the 
business, for I know of a grandfather, father and son who have all 
been convicted of the same offence.’ That such conviction did not 
deter them, or prevent them from continuing to attract credulous 
customers, was evident from the officer’s own experience: 
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Sometime ago I went to a house, where arrangements had been 
made for cheating a gentleman . . . in the house I found the man 
who gave himself out as the Nawab’s Moonshee, whom I recog- 
nized as an individual who had been sentenced to seven years trans- 
portation for the same offence, when I was formerly Commissioner 
of Police. (Annual report on the police of the town of Calcutta and its 
suburbs for 1872). 


Watching how gullible people became victims of numerous 
types of conmen, some among the conscientious citizens were enter- 
prising enough to establish an institution — called Anusandhan Samiti 
(Committee of Inquiry) — to expose the tricksters in Calcutta, around 
1886. Explaining its objectives, the founders stated: 


Swindling is now-a-days very much practiced in Calcutta. Cheats 
under various false guises too often impose upon the simple and 
credulous country people. Our object in establishing this Commit- 
tee of Inquiry . . . is to expose their vile practices to the public so as 
to save them from falling an easy prey to their wily tricks. 


They then claimed: 


From the unceasing exertions of our committee many secrets of 
the swindlers have been brought to light. Some of them in conse- 
quence have abandoned their profession; some are labouring in jail; 
while some have been compelled to disgorge their ill-gotten gains 
under pressure brought to bear upon them by the Committee. 
(Anusandhan, 13 Sravan 1294; approximately July 1887) 


The Committee started publishing a Bengali bi-monthly jour- 
nal, called Anusandhan, in 1887, which carried, in each issue, cases 
of fraud in Calcutta and its neighbourhood, and exposed the culprits 
by disclosing their names and addresses. Copies of the magazine, avai- 
lable till 1894, are a unique source of historical information about the 
numerous types of cheats, tricksters and hustlers who carried on a 
roaring trade in Calcutta, which, in those days, was a seller’s market 
for them. The editorial of the first issue of the journal hit the nail on 
the head by foregrounding the socio-economic context of the crimes 
taking place, and underscored the imaginative and innovative me- 
thods the criminals were employing. It began by stating: 
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With the development of civilization and growth of education, new 
stratagems of swindling are also coming up. In the past, thefts and 
burglaries used to be of a simple nature. But now, both in response 
to increasing stern administrative measures, and keeping pace with 
the improvement in educational and cultural facilities, swindlers 
are developing newer and newer skills. It is doubtful whether in the 
past any one even in his wildest dreams could have thought of the 
various types of deception that we are witnessing every day now. 
Glory indeed to our civilized world! 


The editorial then divided the prevailing acts of swindling 
into two groups. First, direct acts like ‘bead tricks’ on the streets, con- 
ducting auctions by ringing bells, masquerading as a nawab, etc. Se- 
cond, there were indirect forms of swindling like obtaining money 
under false pretences — by setting up a mercantile establishment to 
induce persons to deposit money, and then decamping with the 
proceeds. These conmen advertised non-existent books, journals, 
medicines, watches, chains and similar consumer goods, and cheated 
buyers of the money they would send in advance. Or, they would 
send them something different from — and usually inferior to - what 
they had originally publicized. They operated as a gang and usually 
set up a temporary office in a crowded locality in Calcutta, from where 
they put up advertisements and at which address they received the 
money sent by potential buyers. They disappeared from the place as 
soon as they earned enough from the deluded customers, so that later 
inquiries at the address revealed nothing about their whereabouts 
(ibid.). 

Not everyone was lucky, though. We come across the case of 
one Kishorimohan Chattopadhyay, who was eventually caught and 
convicted on the charge of a novel type of fraud. But he managed to 
survive for quite some time by his wits, up till the moment of his 
apprehension. A resident of Dakshineshwar, he had set up a factory 
called ‘The Indian P. Co.’, at 103 Lower Chitpur Road, Calcutta, some 
time in 1886. On 28 August that year, the Statesman newspaper car- 
ried an advertisement seeking applications for the post of a stock- 
keeper for that factory. The advertisement stated that the appointee 
would have to deposit an amount of Rs 350 as security, and would be 
paid a monthly salary of Rs 25. From among the many applicants, 
Abhayananda Sen, a resident of Bhawanipur in the city, was employed 
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on 4 September, after he signed an agreement on stamp paper and 
deposited the security money in cash. On the last day of that month, 
Sen was issued a notice stating that his services would not be required 
from 1 January 1887 onwards, and that his deposit would be returned 
to him on that day. But soon after issuing the notice, the factory owner, 
Kishorimohan Chattopadhyay, disappeared, leaving the Calcutta po- 
lice with no clues as to his whereabouts. 

The next we hear about Chattopadhyay is some time in De- 
cember that year, from Mussoorie — far away from Calcutta, in the 
hills of north India. He had taken up residence in that hill resort — 
neither as a sannyasin nor as a tourist, the two types frequenting the 
spot till today. He was found to have joined the income tax depart- 
ment as an obscure clerk some months earlier — perhaps immediately 
after his escape from Calcutta. Chattopadhyay however soon came 
into prominence when, one day, he disappeared from Mussoorie and 
was found to have escaped with Rs 1,300. The reports do not make it 
clear whether the money was stolen from the income tax department 
or gained by Chattopadhyay in Mussoorie through some new fraudu- 
lent venture of his. But, however hazy might be the picture of his 
professional activities, a rather detailed picture of his physical appea- 
rance has been left behind by one of his observers. In it he is described 
as a ‘very handsome man, fair-skinned, a bit bulky, aged around 27/ 
28 years old’. It was this description of his, which was publicized, that 
probably led to his arrest and conviction in May 1888. He was sen- 
tenced to a term of rigorous imprisonment for four years, and 
another one year, if he failed to pay a fine of Rs 1,200 (Anusandhan, 
31 Bhadra 1294; 15 Agrahayan 1294; and 15 Jyastha 1295). 


Religious Charlatans 

The success of swindlers masquerading as religious hermits 
highlights another aspect of social life in nineteenth-century Calcutta. 
There was a readily available populace of believers in miracles and 
rumours who literally offered themselves on a platter to religious 
charlatans, and helped these people to constitute themselves into a 
separate class of swindlers. In fact, these charlatans themselves floated 
rumours that helped them to cheat the people. In 1857, Calcutta and 
the neighbouring areas were suddenly flooded with the rumour 
that dead people would come alive on a particular Sunday in Novem- 
ber. Observing how gullible citizens could be cheated, the famous 
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chronicler of Calcutta’s urban life, Kaliprasanna Sinha, wrote in his 

typical sarcastic vein: 
Wherever I went during my rounds in the town, I heard the false 
rumour of the return of the dead. Hope became the beloved compa- 
nion of foolish women and men. Taking advantage of the 
situation, impostors and lechers arrived at homes of susceptible 
families, masquerading as dead-turned-alive. Many widows lost 
their chastity, many lost their money and ornaments. Meanwhile, 
the price of yellow arsenic went up in the market! (Sinha 1861: 139)! 


Kaliprasanna recorded a few other cases of religious moun- 
tebanks, both Hindu and Muslim, who managed to seduce citizens, 
and extract money and other gifts from them. But their popularity 
was of a fleeting nature. Once their deception was exposed, the 
popular craze soon turned into violent hostility. Nevertheless, their 
trickeries are worth recording as they remain a tribute to their imagi- 
native skills as well as the gullibility of their victims. In the early 1860s, 
a Muslim charlatan called Hossain Khan appeared in Calcutta, and 
attracted a large number of followers both among his own commu- 
nity and Hindus, including educated Bengali personalities of the day. 
He was supposed to abstract diamond rings from hidden corners, waft 
up delicious food and confectionery from the famous Wilson Hotel 
of the town to the residences of his devotees, and bring before them, 
out of thin air, as it were, bottles of the best brands of champagne and 
wine. After describing his exploits, Kaliprasanna adds the footnote: 


But swindlers cannot last for ever. . .. As days passed, Hossain Khan’s 
tricks began to get exposed. As a result, from some houses he was 
driven out with a parting slap or two, at some other places he had 
to suffer the indignity of his ears being pulled, and at the end, some 
did not even spare the stick to give him a sound thrashing. . . . 
Those who took him into their houses out of admiration, soon threw 
him out, branding him as a criminal. Eventually he found shelter 
in the government guest house — he went to jail! (Ibid.: 180) 


The city was also a playground for impostors who went 
around pretending to be Muslim fakirs and duping credulous people 
who believed in their miraculous powers. They usually operated as a 
gang. In 1855, we hear about a fakir called Sheikh Musroo, who was 
given shelter by an unsuspecting host. When about to leave, the fakir 
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expressed his desire to requite the hospitality of his host. He asked 
him to give him any precious goods or money he might possess, the 
value of which he promised to double if he would only follow his 
instructions. The host consented and gave his gold and silver orna- 
ments, over which the fakir conducted some rituals, and then tied 
them in a cloth and deposited them in the host’s strong box, with 
strict injunctions that the box may not be opened until the fakir re- 
turned from some holy shrine which he had to visit for the purpose 
of praying, the next day. When the fakir did not return, the host be- 
came suspicious, and, on opening the bundle in the box, found his 
valuables missing and only a few stones in their place. The fakir, dur- 
ing the rituals, had apparently, by sleight of hand, removed the orna- 
ments. Following complaints by the host, as well as by some others of 
similar duping, the Calcutta police, in course of their inquiries, found 
that the fakir was a part of a gang whose members had concerted 
their plans in such a way that all of them had succeeded, at around 
the same time and in similar ways, in duping their respective victims. 
The police found some of the victims of duping still patiently await- 
ing the fakir’s return! The gang escaped at once from Calcutta with 
their booty, and the police failed to trace them (Report on the state of 
the police of the town of Calcutta for 1855). 

The conmen and tricksters who came to dominate Calcutta 
society in the nineteenth century found a new generation of victims 
among the indigenous population. They could work upon the ava- 
rice of the money-grabbing businessmen, the craze for high-style liv- 
ing among the Bengali nouveau-riche ‘babus’, and the consumerism 
of the middle-class citizens. At the same time, the traditional lifestyles 
of these people allowed the charlatans among these swindlers to capi- 
talize on the religious superstitions, the belief in miracles and the faith 
in wonder-workers that were deep-rooted among all classes of citi- 
zens, and which were reinforced by fears and anxieties bred by the 
insecurity of urban existence. One would have expected that, as a re- 
sult of the wide publicity that was given to the plight of these people 
who had been cheated by the mountebanks, through police reports 
in newspapers and journals like Anusandhan, potential clients would 
gradually shy away from these swindlers. But blind faith and gross 
credulity among the people proved to be as abiding as the religious 
hocus-pocus that the impostors carried in their bag of tricks. This 
symbiotic relationship between their beguiling skills and the naive 
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gullibility of their ever-faithful victims continues into twenty-first- 
century India, where god-men and witch-doctors still enjoy a thriv- 
ing business, whether among the urban rich or the rural poor. It is 
the best testimony to the lasting power of the art of deception in 
modern history. 


The Fabulous World of Counterfeiters 

While the swindlers and tricksters employed their native wit 
to hoodwink their victims, there was another class of frauds who used 
their mechanical skills to cheat the citizens. Their technical expertise 
brought them together in a guild-like fraternity, harking back to the 
artisans of the past. They devised innovative means to manipulate 
and upset the financial transactions of the administration. This was 
carried out in two stages — first counterfeiting coins and using certain 
chemicals to diminish the standard weight of the coins, and then ‘ut- 
tering’ them, that is, putting the base coins in circulation. The police 
hauled them up for counterfeiting and diminishing the ‘Queen’s coin’ 
(since it carried Victoria’s image). Similarly, some groups — with the 
help of chemicals again — specialized in the art of effacing the writing 
on government stamp papers and reselling them in the market. The 
police indicted them for ‘causing loss’ to the exchequer. 

It was no longer primitive methods like rubbing or piercing, 
but more skilful and slick modes of operation that were resorted to, 
by a new generation of counterfeiters and forgers, to confound the 
authorities — with the help of the tools of the same new technology 
that the colonial authorities had introduced in the Calcutta Mint (set 
up in 1831), to ensure the purity of their coins. The Bengali counter- 
feiters built up parallel mints in the by-lanes of the Calcutta under- 
world, fabricating mini versions of the machinery of the Mint, and 
collapsing the same elaborate manufacturing processes into simpli- 
fied home-made techniques that produced the same coins. Counter- 
feiting remained a cottage industry for years in nineteenth-century 
Calcutta. Despite frequent police raids and busting of gangs, it 
bounced back, like Phoenix from the ashes, confusing the public and 
the traders alike, and thumbing its nose at the administration. 

Counterfeiters were motivated not by any ‘subaltern’ poli- 
tics of rebellion but by purely selfish commercial interests. The false 
coins meticulously designed and manufactured by them were ren- 
dered indistinguishable once they were placed next to the crowd of 
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genuine coins in the market. The common consumer and trader, with- 
out the time or the patience to carefully weigh and closely examine 
every coin to test its authenticity, came to accept all coins — whether 
false or genuine — that came their way. It was only when they dealt 
with government offices and banks, or some watchful customer, that 
they realized that they had been palmed off counterfeit currency - 
either directly by the ‘uttered’ (the poddar entrusted with circulating 
the forged coins), or indirectly by some unwary customer who was 
similarly duped. 

Unlike burglary and murder, swindling and cheating, where 
a particular act of crime stood out like a sore thumb, facilitating po- 
lice identification of the crime as well as the criminal, counterfeiting 
was an act that could not be immediately pinned down to a specific 
incident. Although practised by a group of individuals (a guild com- 
prising forgers and utterers), their spurious output (the forged coins) 
had the unique distinction of being accepted by the public for a longer 
period of time. They perfected the art of simulation to such an extent 
as to make their products dissolve themselves amongst the legal 
tender in the market. Unlike the swindlers who had to go around 
looking for gullible individuals in the city, the counterfeiters sat in 
makeshift workshops in the city’s by-lanes, churning out coins that 
would circulate and dupe the public, and bewilder the administra- 
tion, for years to come. Like their false coins, the counterfeiters could 
also melt away, disappear, in the anonymity of the vast human multi- 
tude and labyrinthine alleys of Calcutta’s underworld. 

It was thus difficult for the administration to apprehend 
counterfeiters. The profusion of their output, which became indis- 
cernible once circulated in the market, and the fluidity with which 
the operators shifted their workshops from one place to another, 
baffled the police. Even when counterfeit coins flooded the market, 
the police failed to trace them to their original manufacturers. Only a 
few counterfeiters got arrested and even fewer, from among them, 
got convicted. Thus the 1851 police records reveal that only seven 
persons were apprehended that year on charges of counterfeiting and 
uttering base coins, of whom three were convicted. Twenty years later, 
the number of arrests went up to eighteen, but no one could be con- 
victed. This more or less remained the pattern throughout the next 
decades of the century. 

But on the few occasions when the police did succeed in 
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trapping the forgers, they were always in for a surprise — discovering 
in the dens of the counterfeiters a sophisticated laboratory, complete 
with various chemicals, melting cups and other equipment necessary 
for forging coins. Obviously, the forgers were no mean operators and 
were well versed in the up-to-date technology of the contemporary 
era. 

One such operator, who made history of sorts in late nine- 
teenth-century Calcutta, was a person called Shyamacharan 
Mukhopadhyay. With the help of state-of-the-art technology and 
chemicals, Shyamacharan and his bunch of three or four accomplices 
manufactured coins that rivalled the sacrosanct ‘Queen’s coin’ — the 
legal tender which the British administration claimed to be 100 per 
cent foolproof against any imitation or adulteration. The circulation 
of Shyamacharan’s counterfeit coins at one stage threatened to oust 
the ‘Queen’s coins’ from the market. The banks in Calcutta were com- 
pelled to set up separate security departments and employ experts to 
specially identify and confiscate these counterfeit coins, in order to 
prevent their circulation. After several failed attempts to apprehend 
the real criminals and complaints of police harassment of innocent 
citizens (who were caught in possession of the forged coins and hauled 
up as suspects), the city’s detective department set its sleuths to hunt 
the forgers. One of the detectives was Priyanath Mukhopadhyay — 
the same darogah we have come across earlier, who had described 
how he captured the two famous British burglars, Healy and Warner. 

From Priyanath’s graphic account of his one-year-long chase 
of Shyamacharan from one hideout to another through the twisting 
lanes of north Calcutta, one can prepare a map of the underworld 
that weaved its way through the tangled skein of the Black town, as 
well as draw up an inventory of the ingenious artifices that its mem- 
bers invented to escape the police in those days. But all through 
Priyanath’s account, it is the multifaceted personality of 
Shyamacharan that towers above his pursuers and grips our atten- 
tion. He comes across as an expert counterfeiter, an artful dodger, a 
versatile actor, a shrewd strategist and an adorable team leader. He 
hailed from Bakhargunje in east Bengal. On coming to Calcutta, he 
first set up his workshop in a tiled hut in Chorebagan (off Chitpur) - 
the area deriving its name from its reputation in the eighteenth cen- 
tury as a ‘dense jungle affording a place of hiding to thieves [chores in 
Bengali]’ (Ray [1902] 1982: 200). Even after a hundred years, when 
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the jungles had been destroyed, the place apparently continued to 
give shelter to a new generation of outlaws, like Shyamacharan, in the 
jungles of the slums that had come up there in the meantime. Pur- 
sued by Priyanath, Shyamacharan moved from one part of the city to 
another, till he was finally apprehended in a suburb near Calcutta. 
Curious to find out how Shyamacharan had evaded him all this time, 
Priyanath Mukhopadhyay sought an interview with him in jail, where 
Shyamacharan — now totally at his mercy — disclosed his methods. At 
the end of the interview, the veteran detective paid his final tribute to 
his quarry: ‘I acquired more knowledge from Shyamacharan than what 
I had gained during all these years from my training. I left his prison 
cell, all praise for his ingenuity’ (Mukhopadhyay 1920: 198). 


Forgers and their Patrons 

Along with the counterfeiters, another class of forgers 
emerged in Calcutta who specialized in fabricating false government 
securities, tampering with its stamp papers, faking signatures on 
cheques and manufacturing spurious bank notes. Like the scribes of 
the past who meticulously copied handwritten manuscripts of reli- 
gious texts, they imbibed the art of reproducing the original in its 
exact form. While most of them were dependent on their manual 
skills of copying for fudging documents like securities and cheques, 
some took recourse to mechanical tools for manufacturing false notes. 

Most of these forgers operated in connivance with emplo- 
yees in government offices or banks. But some were patronized by 
the rich. One such patron was Prankrishna Haldar, a Bengali grandee 
who entertained the elite of the city and the British officials with la- 
vish parties and nautch performances at his mansions in Calcutta and 
Chunchura (described as Chinsurah in the English records), a few 
miles away from Calcutta.* His prodigal lifestyle gave rise to anec- 
dotes — like his habit of rolling tobacco within 100-rupee currency 
notes and smoking them away! His name became a part of a popular 
saying: ‘Babur madhye agraganya Prankrishna Haldar (The first 
among the babus is Prankrishna Haldar) (Mullick 1935: 167). 

The Calcutta high society circles were shocked to learn in 
early 1829, that this great convivial host of theirs had been arrested 
for gorging government promissory notes and cheating the public. 
He was accused of having obtained some fifty or sixty lakhs of rupees 
on false securities (issued in the name of the East India Company) 
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from small merchants, who faced ruin when it was found out that the 
government certificates that they had bought were fake. The forgery 
was traced to Haldar, who was sentenced to transportation for seven 
years in the penal settlement of the Prince of Wales Island. But before 
the sentence was passed, the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court who 
tried him was literally swamped with petitions from all the leading 
citizens, including Englishmen, pleading on his behalf. Even the mem- 
bers of the jury petitioned in his favour. Their main contention was 
that Haldar should be mercifully considered because of his superior 
rank, wealth and education. The judge also received a petition from 
prominent members of the Hindu orthodox society, asserting that it 
was not lawful to punish a brahmin in the way others were punished. 

The pressures brought upon the judge by powerful sections 
of the rich, including Englishmen, indicate the influence that 
Prankrishna Haldar wielded in contemporary society. This example 
of Indo-English solidarity behind one of their own class harks back 
to the days of Gobindaram Mitra, the ‘black zamindar’, in whose de- 
fence his English cronies rallied when he was accused of embezzle- 
ment in the eighteenth century. But while Gobindaram escaped 
punishment, in the case of Haldar, the Supreme Court Chief Justice 
trying his case showed exemplary courage in resisting the pressures 
and passing a judgment that went against even the recommendation 
of the jury. His words are worth quoting, since they should be of in- 
terest to members of the judiciary in present-day India, where certain 
judges are known to dispense judgments according to the class posi- 
tion of the accused. Referring to the plea made in the petition by 
Haldar’s friends that he ‘had been a person of wealth’ (and therefore 
be pardoned), the judge said that it aggravated his offence. ‘Notwith- 
standing the recommendation of the jury and the petition of a num- 
ber of respectable persons’, the judge said, while passing the sentence, 
‘we have to consider the larger interests of the community, we have 
to pursue the course pointed out to us, we have the sacred duty of 
administering criminal law without partiality or affection.’ Address- 
ing Prankrishna Haldar, he reminded him that another person was 
transported a few months ago for a similar offence of forgery, adding: 


He was a Brahmin by caste and differing from you in no respect 
except that fortune was not so bountiful to him — he was not so 
wealthy as you; if, without any suggestion of a mitigating feature, 
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in your case we were to pass a milder sentence on you, in what way 
could we say that we hold in our hands the balance of justice, with- 
out allowing it to preponderate to the one side or the other?? 


It would be unfair to Prankrishna Haldar if we highlight only 
the case of forgery against him and ignore the various philanthropic 
acts in which he was engaged, even while presiding over the forging 
of government securities. Contemporary Bengali newspapers pub- 
lished, along with high society events like Prankrishna’s exuberant 
style of celebrating Durga Puja, news of his charitable ventures also. 
Thus the Samachar Darpan of 20 October 1827 tells us that 


the sweet-speaking Brahmin, Babu Prankrishna Haldar of 
Chunchura has spent enormous money on manufacturing medi- 
cines for various ailments, and is providing cure for the poor and 
destitute by distributing them free of cost. He does not give these 
medicines to the rich who can afford to buy them from other places, 
but only to the indigent people. (Quoted in Bandyopadhyay, ed. 
Vol. I, 1970: 135). 


Even after Prankrishna’s disgrace and conviction people re- 
membered his benevolence, as evident from a letter that appeared in 
the above-mentioned newspaper on 6 February 1836, which recalled 
how ‘the eminent and courteous philanthropist Babu Prankrishna 
Haldar built a bridge over the river Saraswati in the village Tribeni in 
Hooghly which helped people from outside to come and bathe in the 
river’ (ibid., Vol. II: 623-24). 

The coexistence of deeds of social benevolence in the public 
domain with allegations of points of felony hatched in the privacy of 
opulent mansions, was not peculiar to Prankrishna Haldar’s life and 
character alone. Fast on the heels of his case of forgery came another 
scam that shook Calcutta — which also implicated a leading aristocrat 
of the city. In 1830, the government discovered that it had been cheated 
of Rs 22 lakh (2.2 million) through the circulation of forged promis- 
sory notes and securities issued in the name of the East India Com- 
pany (known as companyr kagoj in contemporary Bengali parlance). 
The police traced the massive forgery to Raja Baidyanath Ray, a Bengali 
nobleman who was a favourite of the then Governor-General Lord 
Amherst. He was the son of Maharaja Sukhomoy Ray (who, in the 
eighteenth century, made a fortune as a dewan to Chief Justice Elijah 
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Impey and, as he owned a huge estate in Posta in north Calcutta, 
came to be known as the founder of the Posta Raj family). Like his 
contemporary Prankrishna Haldar, Baidyanath Ray also was a lead- 
ing figure in the upper echelons of nineteenth-century Bengali soci- 
ety who endeared himself to the British authorities by his extravagant 
entertainments, as well as earned popularity among his fellow coun- 
trymen by acts of philanthropy. All through the 1820s, newspapers — 
both English and Bengali — carried reports lauding Baidyanath Ray’s 
munificence in donating huge sums to educational institutions, hos- 
pitals and organizations committed to the cause of female education. 
All of a sudden, on 11 January 1830, the Calcutta Gazette published 
the following news item: 


A true bill for forgery, we regret to observe, has been found against 
Rajah Buddinauth Roy. We say so, because it must always be a sub- 
ject of regret, to see a person who moved in such a sphere as the 
rajah did and whose character hitherto has, we believe, been un- 
blemished, placed in such a position as he now stands in. If inno- 
cent, he may congratulate himself upon the opportunity he will 
have of proving it in the face of the world, and before a special jury, 
(for such has been granted by the Court on the application of his 
counsel). (Das Gupta, ed. 1959: 479) 


The forgery case against Raja Baidyanath Ray went up to the 
Supreme Court, where the trial continued for a year or so, at the end 
of which the Raja could — as the Calcutta Gazette prayed — ‘congratu- 
late himself upon proving his innocence before a special jury’. The 
jury gave a verdict of ‘not guilty’ on the completion of the trial in 
February 1831. But the hearings, during which witnesses offered evi- 
dences, threw light on a rather dismal corner of the Calcutta upper- 
class society, where the much-acclaimed celebrities seemed to lead a 
different sort of life behind the gaze of the public, rubbing shoulders 
with disreputable characters and often — unwillingly or deliberately — 
furthering their interests. Raja Baidyanath Ray appeared to be one 
such celebrity. One of his protégés was Rajkishore Dutta, who estab- 
lished a bank called the Bank of India, on 1 May 1828, for the pur- 
pose of ‘General Banking transactions as such for the Purchase and 
Sale of government Securities and discount of Bills, etc. etc.’.4 The 
idea of the bank was conceived at a meeting held in the house of the 
Raja, who agreed to become a partner in the business. He also underwrote 
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it by frequent loans to Rajkishore, who soon got cracking on his real 
job — forging every kind of note or draft, or government securities by 
which money transactions were made — from a secret hideout in his 
Bank of India premises in Radhabazar in central Calcutta. Within a 
year, Rajkishore was able to flood the market with his forged cur- 
rency notes and government security papers to such an extent that 
the administration had to wake up to the heavy loss it was suffering. 
It issued warnings to people against buying such notes and papers — 
creating a panic among the public, who besieged the Treasury in 
Calcutta on 29 July 1830, ‘making enquiries as to the genuineness of 
the notes they held’. The government appointed a special committee 
and employed an ingenious artist ‘so as to render imitation very diffi- 
cult or impracticable’ in the manufacture of government security 
papers and notes in future (Das Gupta, ed. 1959: 396-97). 

Meanwhile, fearing trouble, Rajkishore and his son-in-law 
Dwarkanath Mitra, who assisted him in the bank, fled. On 3 August 
1829, the government announced an award of Rs 5,000 for the ap- 
prehension of the culprits. They were finally rounded up along with a 
host of accomplices. In January next year, Raja Baidyanath was charged 
with having forged a promissory note (which was found in his pos- 
session), with the intention of defrauding the Bank of Bengal and 
uttering it. His association with the by-now proclaimed forger 
Rajkishore Dutta as a partner in the Bank of India venture, further 
compromised him. The jury however acquitted him, giving him the 
benefit of doubt, assuming that he was more of a gullible associate 
(and a victim also) of Rajkishore’s wiles than a willing accomplice in 
a crime that ruined hundreds of families. According to a later-day 
historian: ‘Observing the plight of the stupid Raja Baidyanath Ray, 
many people who had bought companyr kagoj [promissory notes is- 
sued in the name of East India Company] which they now suspected 
to be forged, destroyed them, instead of submitting them for 
encashment’ (Mullick 1935: 167). They obviously feared that, if found 
in possession of these forged securities, they might be hauled up as 
suspects or accomplices in Rajkishore Dutta’s great scam. They in- 
vested their savings in the purchase of what they believed to be the 
best-guaranteed companyr kagoj from Rajkishore’s Bank of India — 
only to realize that they had not only been defrauded by Rajkishore, 
but also reduced to suspects in the eyes of the companyr raj (the ad- 
ministration). 
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But it was the evidence produced by the prosecution and 
given by the witnesses in the case (described in those days as ‘The 
King versus Rajah Buddinauth Roy’) that provided a fascinating pic- 
ture of the methods adopted by the forgers. They first set up a small 
press (which was later seized and produced as evidence during the 
trial) in the premises of the fictitious Bank of India in Radhabazar, 
and meticulously printed currency notes that were indistinguishable 
from those brought out by the Bank of Bengal. They prepared print- 
ing types from an alloy of lead and antimony that reproduced exactly 
the letters used in government securities. When they realized that the 
police were after them, in order to destroy all the evidence, they melted 
these types and concealed the melted metal in the house of Rajkishore’s 
mistress, hoping to use it later after the police pursuit had died down. 
But the police on the trail of Rajkishore traced his mistress and dis- 
covered the melted metal in her house, which aroused the suspicion 
of the senior European police officers, who submitted it to a chemi- 
cal process and found that it was used to prepare the printing types. 

It was these skills — both technological and manual — that 
put the forgers of colonial Calcutta in a class of their own. They were 
in great demand, as evident from the patronage they received from 
the likes of Prankrishna Haldar and Raja Baidyanath Ray. Even those 
who were not lucky enough to attract such rich patrons could thrive 
as professionals by offering their services to middle-class Bengali clerks 
and accountants in government or commercial establishments — par- 
ticularly in banks — who could be seduced-with the prospect of mak- 
ing easy money through a little bit of forgery. In fact, unlike their 
upper-class colleagues who became high-profile characters (like 
Rajkishore Dutta), basking in the reflected glory of their patrons but 
getting caught precisely due to the publicity they enjoyed, these pro- 
fessional forgers who operated in middle-class environs could often 
escape detection because of their anonymity. 


Embezzlers and Gamblers: ‘White-Collar’ Criminals 

Although the modern term ‘white-collar crime’ was unknown 
in the penology of colonial Calcutta, its roots were laid down in the 
financial and commercial circles of the city right from its birth. Un- 
like the swindlers of the underworld, the people who planted these 
roots were respectable members of the educated society — ranging 
from senior officers in the administration and executives in commercial 
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establishments to junior clerks employed there, both Europeans and 
Indians. We have earlier referred to the misuse of office for personal 
financial gain by the East India Company officials and their Bengali 
employees — Justice Impey and Gobindaram Mitra, to quote two 
names. The practice became widespread in business houses and com- 
mercial establishments in nineteenth-century Calcutta. 

During the first half of the century, such acts were catego- 
rized in official crime reports as ‘embezzlement’ — a term used to des- 
cribe stealing of money by employees from within their work place, 
as distinct from theft and burglary committed by outsiders. It was a 
catch-all category embracing a wide assortment of criminals — rang- 
ing from domestic servants accused of theft in their employers’ house- 
holds to middle-class employees purloining cash from government 
offices and commercial houses. The latter half of the century was 
marked by official efforts at making a more refined distinction among 
these criminals. The Indian Penal Code, which was enacted in 1860, 
sought to put into a separate socket, cases of thefts and fraud com- 
mitted by well-placed employees — ‘white-collar workers’ — in these 
establishments. Their acts were brought under a special sub-heading 
called ‘Of Criminal Breach of Trust’, consisting of Sections 405-409. 

Figures culled from contemporary Calcutta police reports 
indicate the gradual rise in cases of embezzlement, and involvement 
of educated people occupying influential positions in government 
departments or as clerks in private employment. In 1842, for instance, 
of the six cases of embezzlement recorded in the police reports, three 
involved petty larceny by menials like a bearer, a servant and a syce 
(groom) in private households. In the other three cases, however, the 
accused were well-qualified professionals in the employ of respec- 
table persons or institutions. Gholaum Durgah, one of the accused, 
was a duftery (record-keeper) in the office of L. Clarke, barrister of 
the Supreme Court. Asked by his employer to encash a cheque on the 
Bank of Bengal, he collected the money from the bank but spent more 
than half of it on a ‘gambling transaction’ which he lost. He was sen- 
tenced to seven years’ transportation. The other accused was Manuel 
Mendez, a clerk in the General Post Office of Calcutta; he used to 
handle letters from a commercial establishment, meant for despatch- 
ing overseas. Instead of sending them, however, he ‘appropriated the 
amount of the postage to his own use’. But Mendez was lucky. He 
had removed all traces of his embezzlement, as a result of which, when 
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he was committed for trial, the judges could not find sufficient evi- 
dence to convict him and he was found ‘Not Guilty’, and discharged 
(Report on the state of the police of the town of Calcutta during the year 
1842). 

The most important case of embezzlement that year was one 
involving Dyalchund Bysack, the sub-cashier of the General 
Treasury in Calcutta. He was charged under three separate bills of 
indictment, which the Grand Jury returned as true when he was com- 
mitted for trial before the Chief Magistrate at the 3“ Sessions of 1842. 
He was accused of having received large amounts of money (totalling 
over Rs 1,00,000) from several people in his capacity as the Taveeldar 
(in charge of cash) of the General Treasury, and ‘for having feloni- 
ously embezzled the same’. Yet he was ‘acquitted’, we are told, ‘in 
consideration of certain special pleas urged in favour of the prisoner’. 
The Chief Magistrate, J.H. Patton, before whom Bysack was brought 
for trial, curiously enough, did not mention what were the ‘special 
pleas’ that brought about his acquittal (ibid.). 

The number of such cases rose over the years — from thirteen 
in 1852 to 65 in 1855, and increased threefold some twenty years later 
(during which time they had been brought under Sections 405-409 
under the Indian Penal Code) (Annual reports on the police of 
Calcutta). Among the sensational cases of the following years, one 
that involved senior officials of the administration was the embezzle- 
ment of funds of the Steam Boiler Commission of Calcutta over a 
period of three years from 1880 to 1893. The main accused was the 
Bengali accountant Tulsi Dass Nundy, but later official investigation 
into the frauds pointed the finger of suspicion towards the Secretary 
of the Commission, H.J. Madge, as a possible accomplice, and also 
implicated the then Commissioner of Police of Calcutta, Henry 
Harrison, who was the ex-officio president of the Steam Boiler Com- 
mission (extract from Proceedings of the Government of Bengal . . . 
12" February 1886). 

Unlike the gang dacoities of the past, or organized theft and 
swindling in nineteenth-century Calcutta, embezzlement was prima- 
rily an individual act. Embezzlers were lonely actors — sometimes tak- 
ing into confidence one of their juniors or conniving with their im- 
mediate boss, but mainly toiling away in their office treasury. These 
persons, chiefly Bengali middle-class clerks, manning the financial 
departments of government offices and commercial establishments, 
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did not share even with their family members and friends the prob- 
lems that drove them to embezzle office funds. Contrary to the rather 
sympathetic assumption that poor pay and inability to maintain their 
families led them to the act, contemporary accounts, as well as police 
investigations, reveal that it was mainly gambling and womanizing, 
and the massive debts that they incurred because of these inclina- 
tions, that made them embezzlers. They knew that their problems 
were non-shareable, and that they could be solved secretly by viola- 
tion of traditional middle-class norms and contemporary office rules. 
Their transformation from god-fearing and meek subordinates into 
sneaking transgressors made them unwilling agents of subversion of 
the financial system. 

But it was the involvement of white officers in cases of em- 
bezzlement that became a source of embarrassment and worry to the 
administration. Their image as representatives of the British imperial 
zeal to civilize the ‘barbarian’ Indians got a drubbing every time such 
cases came to public view. Bengali editors of newspapers flashed these 
cases and never lost a chance to take pot shots at the colonial admi- 
nistration, exposing its hypocrisy. The administrators tried their best 
to shield the erring officials and let them off lightly, or kick them 
upstairs, as happened with the British offenders in the Steam Boiler 
Commission embezzlement case. 


Gambling in Old Calcutta 

Embezzlement appeared to be closely connected with gam- 
bling in Calcutta. If we remember, in one of the earliest cases of em- 
bezzlement we referred to, Gholaum Durgah, the record-keeper in 
the Supreme Court barrister Clarke’s office, spent part of his 
employer’s cash on a ‘gambling transaction’ which he lost. Still later, 
we find the Steam Boiler Commission officer Madge and his accoun- 
tant Nundy siphoning off money from the office treasury to invest in 
‘various speculations’. There was a symbiotic relationship between 
the two, as evident from the not very uncommon cases of Bengali 
employees caught in the vicious cycle of gambling and embezzlement 
— goaded by the former with the promise of making more money and 
led to the latter by the need to make good the losses. 

It seems that by the thirties of the nineteenth century, gam- 
bling was increasingly taking on the appearance of crime, in the eyes 
of the Bengali gentry and the British administrators. New issues were 
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discovered by cunning speculators to attract gamblers to stake on 
them. Thus, rain-gambling became a popular attraction. According 
to a contemporary British official: 


Rain-gambling was introduced into Calcutta many years since by 
the Marwaris, who are much addicted to play and wagering of one 
kind or another, and is practised in the Burra Bazar quarter, where 
they chiefly reside. For some years it was confined to one house, 
containing a large courtyard where the gamblers can assemble. Two 
more houses were subsequently opened, and facilities for gambling 
were offered at 3 establishments. . . . Attached to the houses were a 
number of men who registered bets for the proprietors, charging 
them or the successful wagerers a commission of one pice or one 
anna, respectively, on each rupee won. The bets were made on the 
occurrence of rain within a certain time, and they were registered 3 
or 4 times daily. The proprietors of the premises offered odds against 
rain, and these depended chiefly on the state of the weather, rang- 
ing from level money to 2 to 1, 3 to 1, and so on, sometimes up to 
50 to 1. Those who backed the rain did not win unless the fall suf- 
ficed to cause an overflow from a small raised tank through a spout, 
which was visible from the courtyard. A clock was kept on the pre- 
mises to regulate the time. (Buckland [1901] 1976, Vol. II: 1005)° 


The government passed, in 1897, a special Act banning rain-gam- 
bling in common gaming houses, on the ground that it had done 
much harm among certain classes of the community in Calcutta, and 
tended to affect larger and larger numbers. 

Contemporary newspaper reports as well as administrative 
measures indicate that gambling in nineteenth-century Calcutta was 
taking on new colours. It was no longer the old convivial game of 
chance that used to be played on minor bets and for petty bonus. It 
was becoming a metropolitan bingo, attracting higher stakes and 
promising a fortune to the gamblers. The sheer volume of money 
that was generated by this new mode of gambling made it a target for 
criminals. What used to be a form of entertainment, confined to a 
group of participants during festivals, soon became an organized com- 
mercial enterprise. Rooms were rented out in the sleazy lanes of the 
Black town for housing gambling dens, where professional card shar- 
pers, experts in rigging games, and shills (their accomplices in the 
audience who encouraged unsuspecting players to bet) made money 
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by cheating the gamblers .The latter also became pathological victims 
of a progressive addiction, characterized by the increasing need to bet 
more money more frequently, goaded by the hope of making good 
earlier losses and an absence of control, manifested by continuation 
of the gambling habit in spite of mounting financial losses. Like alco- 
holism and drug abuse, addiction to gambling became a part of the 
urban pathology of the new metropolis. The craze for amassing a for- 
tune — which marked the lifestyle of the rich citizens at the upper 
level — successfully infiltrated other levels too, and reproduced itself 
among the middle and lower strata in the form of casting lots in dingy 
gaming houses, in the hope of hitting the jackpot. Thus a new addic- 
tion was born. 

As with alcoholism and drug addiction,® in the case of gam- 
bling also, the colonial authorities resorted to restrictive measures. 
They enacted the Bengal Public Gambling Act in 1867, which pro- 
vided for punishment of gambling in public and the keeping of com- 
mon gaming houses. As a result, police surveillance over gambling 
dens increased, followed by punishment of gaming house owners. To 
give an example, in 1870, the Calcutta police raided some 170-odd 
dens and arrested 547 people, of whom 436 were convicted under the 
Act (Report on the police of the town of Calcutta and its suburbs, 1870). 
But the penal measure did not appear to deter the gaming houses and 
their customers. Twenty years later, we find, from the city’s police 
records, that the number of arrests and convictions had increased, 
indicating that the enterprise was still flourishing in great form. In 
1891, there were 859 arrests and 806 convictions. Of the convicted 
gaming house-keepers, only twenty-eight were accused for the first 
time, while the rest were old offenders — suggesting again that they 
could get away by paying a paltry amount by way of fine, and resume 
business soon after their acquittal (Annual report on the police ad- 
ministration of the town of Calcutta and suburbs for the year 1892). 


State-sponsored Gambling 

While the colonial administration cracked down on old forms 
of gambling like poker, dice and Chinese chequers, it introduced a 
new form of gambling imported from its homeland — horse racing. 
The turf began to attract the British gamblers in Calcutta from the 
closing years of the eighteenth century. Lord Wellesley, who was the 
Governor-General during that period, was known for his puritan 
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values. He suspended racing in 1798. But, following his departure, 
horse racing began to evolve into a well-organized gambling institu- 
tion. The Bengal Jockey Club, which was formed in 1803 (during 
Wellesley’s government), formulated rules for racing, and its author- 
ity was further consolidated by the founding of the Calcutta Turf Club 
in 1847. Racecourses sprang up all over India, offering increasingly 
large purses to attract the best horses. Trained Arab horses ruled the 
turf till the import of Australian horses. Wagering on the outcome of 
these horse races was an integral part of the sport since its beginning, 
and remains, till today, the main reason why horse racing survives as 
a major professional sport. The city’s Europeans wagering on horse 
races were soon followed by the Bengalis — ranging from the rich to 
the middle class. 

While the European and rich Bengali households could cu- 
shion the blow of the losses that they suffered on the race course, the 
Bengali middle-class devotees of the turf, without adequate means to 
sustain their reckless gambling spirit, became bankrupt after a series 
of crushing defeats. Many families were ruined. Horse racing soon 
became a matter of social concern among the common Bengalis. 
Contemporary popular songs lampooned the Bengali bhadralok’s 
addiction to the races and described the plight of his family. One such 
song put in the mouth of a jockey half-humorously traced the career 
of the Bengali turf addict, from his seduction to his downfall. In the 
typical hybrid Anglo—Bengali lingo of the race course in those days, 
the jockey announces: 


This Australian horse mairy bolchhi. 

Aante India — ye very carefully, 

Aanibare nine thousand rupees byay, 

The ‘King of Bird’ namti ghorar , 

Air-etey chaley. 

(I’m swearing by the name of Mary. 

This Australian horse had to be imported to India very carefully. 
It is called ‘The King of Bird’. 

It rides on air.) 


The jockey then seduces the Bengali babus: 


Ei khelar tips dicchhi ebar boley, 
Ei ghoratey dhorley baaji harbey nako mooley 
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Boli je khelar preme gechhey jomey 
Khelechhey ekbar 
(Let me now give you the tips for the game. 
If you wager on this horse, you'll never lose. 
I promise you, whoever plays the game once, gets engrossed in a 
lasting love affair with it.) 
A description of the ‘babus’ love affair’ follows: 


Boli ghar darja bandha diye race-er khela kheley 

Denar jalaye kothay palay, maag-chheley — ke pheley. 

Keho ba herey eshey ghorey wife-ke dhorey marey. 

Takar shokey, oner dukhhey, heart fail hoye morey. 

(Some mortgage their houses to play for high stakes, and then flee 

from their creditors, leaving behind their wives and children. 

Some after losing the game, come back home and take it out on 

their wives. 

Some out of sheer pain at the loss of money die from heart failure.) 
The jockey’s parting words are apocalyptic: 

Ashchhey shei khelar din. 

Shabaike kheley hobey bhai, 

Ashtey jetey hobey dekha- 

Good bye! Good bye!” 

(The day of the final game is coming soon. 

Everyone has to play that game. 

We'll meet again. 

Good bye! Good bye!) 


Crucial to the business of wagering on the turf were bookies 
(or bookmakers) and handicappers. The bookies, some among whom 
were also managers of betting shops, put up totalizators (a blackboard 
chalked with the number and amount of bets staked on a race), ac- 
cepted bets, calculated the odds and paid out winnings. Whatever 
was left from the day’s pay-out was their profit. The handicappers 
evaluated the demonstrated abilities of a horse in light of the condi- 
tions under which it would be racing on a given day. They used past 
performances and detailed published records of preceding races to 
assess the chances of their winning. While placing a bet on a horse, 
the punter set much store by their predictions, and the handicappers 
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expected commissions from the winnings of the punter. Both these 
operations came to be dominated by enterprising and unscrupulous 
characters who infiltrated the turf and took advantage of the rapid 
growth of the sport, which was taking place without any effective con- 
trol by the authorities on their manner of functioning. 

The bookies, in particular, earned quite a notoriety. Com- 
menting on their performance, an English observer of the turf to- 
wards the end of the nineteenth century noted: 


The bookmakers are slowly but surely killing racing in India. It is 
notorious that the profits made by bookmakers at our late meeting 
[that is, races] were enormous, and there are strong grounds for 
believing that the five firms who did business at that meeting have 
among them cleared more than a lakh of rupees. The bulk of that 
sum has been taken out of the pockets of owners. 


The commentator then added a significant piece of information: ‘We 
know of cases in which the odds given by the bookmakers were so 
bad that it was necessary for backers to win three times out of four in 
order not to lose.’* 

The enormous societal cost of pathological gambling was the 
downside of the huge profits earned from horse races in colonial 
Calcutta. The addiction was variously described as entrapment, en- 
slavement, bondage, etc. But it could be described also as yet 
another form of the wider economic bondage that enslaved the 
country’s poor. In comparison with the infinitely vile and base chains 
of servitude that bound the rural masses, the chains of the race course 
that entrapped Calcutta’s middle-class clientele looked like ribbons 
of silk! They could afford to gamble away their earnings in the races, 
but the rest of the people did not have any earning even to feed them- 
selves. A contemporary Bengali satirical narrative brought out this 
contrast by juxtaposing the famous Derby race of 1873 with the fa- 
mine that ravaged the countryside that year. It is a burlesque describ- 
ing the competition between the horses racing on the Calcutta turf 
and the famine racing in the villages of Bihar and north Bengal. Ulti- 
mately, the famine won the race — leaving the punters cursing their 
fate!!® 

Gambling in its state-sanctioned form became another arm 
of domination by the colonial authorities. It sought to corrupt and 
liquidate the opposition (from the urban Bengali middle class) against 
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domination. It encouraged the negativity of reason, which prompted 
the Bengali gambler to rationalize his motive as ‘voluntary’ participa- 
tion in a ‘fair’ competition to make profit for himself. He refused to 
recognize the pressures of the dominating ruling powers that were 
operative behind the allurement (of transforming him into an instant 
millionaire} dangled by the racecourse proprietors, and willingly 
walked into the trap. With the same air of insouciance, he ignored 
the odds that were heavily stacked against him in an unequal compe- 
tition, and joined the game that brought about his financial ruin and 
drove him to crime. 


Notes 
! In his typical laconic style, Kaliprasanna alludes to a number of things — 
the proclivity of the impostors to choose those homes where the young 
widows (who hardly had a chance to know their husbands when they died) 
hoped for their return; this helped the impersonators to worm their way 
into their confidence, sleep with them, and escape with their money and 
ornaments at the opportune moment. The other thing which aided them 
to masquerade was a mineral substance called orpiment, popularly known 
as ‘yellow arsenic’, which was used as a dye for make-up by theatre artists 
in those days. No wonder, its price went up in the market. 
? To cite an example of Haldar’s gala parties, the following advertisement 
appearing in the Calcutta Gazette of 20 September 1827 can be quoted: 
‘Baboo Prankissen Haldar of Chinsurah begs to inform the Ladies and 
Gentlemen, and the Public in General, that he has commenced giving a 
Grand Nauch from this day, that it will continue till the 29 Inst. Those 
Ladies and Gentlemen who have received Invitation Cards, are respect- 
fully solicited to favour him with their company on the days mentioned 
above; and those to whom the Invitation Tickets have not been sent 
(strangers to the Baboo) are also respectfully solicited to favour him with 
their company. Baboo Pran Kissen Haldar further begs to say, that every 
attention and respect will be paid to the Ladies and Gentlemen who will 
favour him with their Company, and that he will be happy to furnish them 
with tiffin, dinner, Wines, & c., during their stay there.’ Excerpted in Das 
Gupta, ed. (1959: 258). 
Quoted in Das Gupta, ed. (1959: 369). Haldar’s extensive landed proper- 
ties which were spread over Calcutta, Chinsurah, Chandernagar and other 
places, were sold off by public auction soon after his conviction. One of 
his palatial mansions on the banks of the Hooghly river was taken over 
and converted to the Hooghly College in 1836, which produced, among 
other illustrious alumni, the famous Bengali novelist Bankim Chandra 
Chattopadhyay who studied there in the early 1850s. Incidentally, 
Prankrishna’s brother, Nilmani Haldar, was also sentenced to rigorous 
imprisonment for aiding and abetting his brother. Curiously enough, while 
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Prankrishna’s name has disappeared from the landscape which he once 
dominated, his brother’s memory remains imprinted on a lane in Calcutta 
which is called Nilmoni Haldar Lane; it branches out from Surendranath 
Banerjee Road as a narrow alley, twisting itself into the interiors of the 
central Calcutta topography. 

4 Advertisement inserted in Calcutta Gazette. Das Gupta, ed. (1959: 339). 

5 The Marwari community in Calcutta organized mass protest movements, 
petitioned the authorities and sent letters to newspapers in protest against 
the legislation banning ‘rain-gambling’. There were speculations that the 
actual intent of the government behind the legislation was to push the 
merchants into opium futures, which were supposed to be more to the 
government's advantage. See Hardgrove (2004). 

® There was never any total prohibition in India under British administra- 
tion. It imposed restrictions like the requirement of licenses to sell liquor 
and narcotics, and fixed hours for the operation of establishments dealing 
with these commodities. 

7 This song was a part of the sawng (pantomime) performance that used to 
be held in the streets of Calcutta during the Chadak festival in the months 
of April-May. Such performances were marked by mimicry of the habits 
of the various types of characters who thronged the city’s social life. Quoted 
in Bireshwar Bandyopadhyaya (1972: 186-87). 

® Commentary quoted from Planter’s Gazette in The Englishman, 12 Janu- 
ary 1889. Bengali editors were equally critical of horse races, as apparent 
from the following comment on the Derby sweepstake in the Calcutta 
racecourse: ‘Poor clerks and others in public offices are plied by designing 
men to subscribe to a reckless course of foreign gambling, the worst fea- 
ture of which is that it is not at all understood in this country.’ Indian 
Mirror, 16 May 1871. 

> Describing the ‘entrapment’ situation of a pathological gambler, a mo- 
dern psychoanalyst compares his dilemma with a person waiting at a bus 
stop when he could have decided to walk the relatively short distance: ‘Af- 
ter waiting the time it would have taken to walk the distance, you are still 
standing at the stop. Should you start walking and cut your losses or con- 
tinue to wait in the hope that the bus will surely arrive soon? The gambler, 
like the traveller, is entrapped by the situation. The decision to stick with 
the losing strategy entraps the victim further and further.’ Walker (1992: 
144). 

10 Reproduced in the Bengali magazine Basantak, No. 4, Baisakh 1281 
(approx. April-May 1874). The satire begins by describing the jockey 
astride the horse and promising to race it at forty miles per hour to be able 
to defeat, hands down, his rival, Famine. The stakes are Rangpur, Dinajpur 
(districts in Bengal), Purnea and Bhagalpur (in Bihar). But the prickly 
whip which he uses to lash his horse turns it into a cripple and Famine 
wins the race by wining the stakes — the Bengal-Bihar districts which in 
1873-74 were hit by massive starvation deaths. The famine was initially 
attributed to the failure of crops because of a bad monsoon which affected 
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some 17 million people spread over 40,000 square miles across north Bengal 
and Bihar. But the laissez-faire policies of the administration prevented 
the prompt supply of relief to the affected villagers, which led to the fa- 
mine. Lord Northbrook, the then Viceroy, who was a dyed-in-the-wool 
believer in free trade, would not stop the export of rice from Bengal by 
private traders despite growing signs of famine in the countryside. He de- 
pended instead on the import of rice from outside, which barely equalled 
the exports and did not reach the affected villagers in time. See Sir George 
Campbell’s note on the 1872-73 famine in Buckland ([1901] 1976, Vol. I: 
559-61). 
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SIX 


Structural Criminalization 
of the Public Sphere 


Te. public space in nineteenth-century Calcutta — the roads and 
streets, the parks and markets — acquired a new importance for 
the colonial administration not only in its drive for urbanization, but 
also in its efforts to control the behaviour of the citizens in accor- 
dance with a fixed code of conduct. It affected two types of activities. 
First, a whole lot of new occupations had sprung up in the metropo- 
lis, some of which were considered by the administrators as of a de- 
viant nature — like begging, or soliciting by prostitutes on the main 
roads, or occupation of pavements by vendors. Second, a vast number 
of old public performances (like religious processions or festivities) 
that continued to take place in Calcutta as a part of the indigenous 
collective tradition came under strict surveillance, as they were feared 
by the colonial officials as potential sources of street violence. Thus a 
wide spectrum of the public lifestyle that was followed by large sec- 
tions of the native citizens of the metropolis was criminalized by the 
colonial authorities. 

Ironically, however, the drive for urbanization itself produced 
most of the new types of street occupations which posed problems 
for the administrators, who were keen on turning their capital into a 
metropolis that would be the second city (only after London) in the 
empire. While they were busy devising ways and means to cleanse 
Calcutta of what they considered as street abominations, back in Lon- 
don their mentors were similarly engaged in exercises to rid their capi- 
tal of what they regarded as acts of public impropriety. The backyard 
of Victorian London with its Bank and dingy gas-lit alleys that housed 
factory workers, seamstresses, street-walkers, ragpickers and various 
members of the underworld, was no different from the dark, damp 
streets and crooked back lanes of the Black town of contemporary 
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Calcutta which had sprung up from the mud-swamps of three vil- 
lages, and were now inhabited by a new generation of indigenous 
migrant labourers and artisans, uprooted rural women-turned-pros- 
titutes, and a variety of deviants who had become a part of the under- 
world.! Municipal reforms — like improvement in sanitation, 
lighting, transport, etc. — in London were accompanied by a simulta- 
neous official drive against acts of law-breaking in the streets. Vaga- 
bonds and beggars, peddlers and hawkers, pimps and prostitutes came 
under stricter surveillance. Along with them, public gatherings and 
cultural performances of the lower orders came to be targeted as crimi- 
nal activities by the authorities.” Strictly following the model laid down 
by their metropolitan parent in London, the British administrators 
in Calcutta tried to reorganize the urban space in this second city of 
the empire and control public behaviour within that territory through 
municipal reforms. 


Public Hygiene in an Urban Space 

One major impact of the municipal reforms was on some of 
the sanitation-related habits of the indigenous poor population of 
the city, which was criminalized under the new municipal laws. Tra- 
ditional living habits that were natural in rural surroundings came 
to be considered as dangerous by the administration in urban 
environs. A variety of such collective habits which impinged on the 
newly defined urban public space came under the criminal jurisdic- 
tion of the colonial rulers. The offences that were listed under Act VI 
(Bc) of 1863 included practices like (i) not enclosing privies; (ii) cons- 
tructing privies without permission; (iii) ‘throwing of nightsoil [ex- 
crement] into public drains’; (iv) ‘constructing thatched huts with 
inflammable materials’; (v) ‘throwing carcasses into river’; and (vi) 
‘keeping more than 10 horned cattle’! To take just one year’s report 
of the municipality of Calcutta, in 1865 there were some 8,000-odd 
convictions on these grounds and a little over Rs 3,000 was realized as 
fines from the convicted. 

A mere look at the nature of the offences for which they were 
convicted would convince any observer that they were primarily ru- 
ral habits that were perfectly acceptable in the village environs in which 
they lived before migrating to Calcutta, or rural practices that be- 
came distorted by urban pressures in the city. The concept of ‘privy’ 
or toilet in the Bengal countryside, for instance, was totally different 
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from that in a city like Calcutta. There was no question of ‘enclosing’, 
or seeking ‘permission for constructing privies’, since the job was done 
in the villages in the pre-dawn semi-visibility of the fields or in the 
privacy provided by the bushes after dusk. The excrement was con- 
sumed by the soil. How did these rural migrants from the poorer sec- 
tions cope with their natural urges in the tightened-up space that was 
made available to them in the new city? There were no fields or bushes. 
They did not have the financial means to build special privies in the 
shacks and slums where they lived. They were thus forced to use the 
only means available to them — the open drains that ran through the 
streets. Observing the habits of these migrants living near a drain on 
a street, one British official described how ‘every house bordering the 
drain had a little verandah erected upon it . . . and the owners of the 
houses had used these verandah as privies.’ He then urged his subor- 
dinate officer to take ‘preventive measures’ against the ‘irremediably 
faulty construction of private privies, and their invariable position on 
the most exposed part of a house on the roadside, in the Native Town’ 
(Report on the administration of the Calcutta Municipality for the year 
1865). In the absence of fields and forests in the city, the excrement 
naturally found its way into the public drains. 

Bodily excretions of human waste, which used to take place 
in privacy in rural environs, were forced into the public space in the 
streets of Calcutta — putting the poor migrants to shame. Public hy- 
giene thus became an area of contention between the indigenous citi- 
zens and the government. Contemporary Bengali newspapers were 
full of complaints about the authorities not providing public toilets 
on the roads, and against policemen for hauling up people for urinat- 
ing in the streets. One newspaper (Sangbad Prabhakar, 18.4.1268 
[approx. July 1858]), after reporting a funny incident of a Bengali 
man being apprehended by a chowkidar (watchman) for the offence, 
and shunted from one police station to another, to be finally fined 
four annas (one-fourth of a rupee) by a magistrate, observed that 
Englishmen did not have to face such harassment for similar offences. 
It described the ‘common sight of Englishmen in the streets, at the 
slightest urge, standing up straight like palm trees and splashing the 
walls of the house of a gentleman or the white-washed ramparts of a 
mansion with the jet of their urine’, and added, ‘but no watchman 
ever dares to approach them’ (Ghosh 1980: 176). 

Similarly, the traditional rural custom of building chala-ghars 
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(the Bengali term for what the municipal laws defined as ‘thatched 
huts with inflammable materials’) was carried by the migrant labour- 
ing classes from the villages into the city. They could not afford to set 
up pucca houses (solid buildings with brick and cement, and tiled 
roofs) and built, instead, kutcha huts, the walls of which were of mud 
or matted reed or bamboo, roofed with straw. Since fire hazards were 
more common in Calcutta than in the rural areas, the municipal au- 
thorities were concerned about the inflammable materials (like mat- 
ted reed and straw) that were used for constructing these kutcha huts. 
They enacted new laws to curtail their construction, as a result of 
which their numbers fell from 50,871 in 1837 (the year when the erec- 
tion of huts with thatched roofs was prohibited) to 22,860 in 1876 
(the year of the census — by which time the above-mentioned Act VI 
[Bc] of 1863 had become operative). H. Beverly, the British official in 
charge of the Calcutta 1876 Census, observed in his report that former 
huts had ‘largely made way for the erection of pucka [pucca] build- 
ings, the construction of tanks and new roads’. Obviously, the majo- 
rity of the inhabitants of the kutcha huts — and their descendants — 
could not have amassed enough money to erect the pucca house that 
came up in the city during this period and shift their residence there. 
Where did they go after the demolition of their huts in Calcutta? 
Beverly came up with a revealing explanation — unwittingly perhaps 
— while describing the urban expansion of Calcutta and the munici- 
pal control over its territory: ‘Every street that is widened, every new 
square opened, means so many persons displaced, and as the limits of 
the Town are fixed, many of them doubtless remove outside it alto- 
gether’ (Census of Calcutta, 1876). Thus the labouring classes who 
settled down in Calcutta (many among whom were employed for 
building and expanding the roads, or helping in the construction of 
the mansions of the eighteenth century which earned Calcutta the 
fame of ‘the city of palaces’) were gradually ousted from their hum- 
ble habitations in the centre of the city, and forced to seek shelter in 
the new slums that had cropped up on its margins. The old rural style 
of construction of houses which they had brought in not only stuck 
out like sore thumbs from amidst the mansions, but also threatened 
the city with sudden outbreaks of fire. They, therefore, had to be 
branded as offenders under the new laws of urbanization enacted by 
the colonial administrators. 

To take the other act of offence — relating to the keeping of 
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‘horned cattle’ — it was a part of the Bengali rural living style that 
those who could afford it, maintained more than ten. They constructed 
special cowsheds next to their houses, where the cattle were fed and 
milked, and cow-dung collected for fuel and manure. The villages 
had enough space for their grazing. The transposition of this living 
style to a city naturally created problems. The urban space was being 
organized in Calcutta for purposes other than accommodating the 
rural habits of the migrants. The municipal authorities could not, 
surely, allow ‘horned cattle’ to roam around the city in search of grass- 
land or dump the roads with cow-dung.’ The carcasses of such cattle 
in villages were deposited in bhagars (a wasteland in a distant corner 
for the use of vultures), or taken away by tanners, who would also 
live in the same neighbourhood. Such facilities were missing in the 
city and the bodies of the dead animals were disposed of by throwing 
them into the river, leading to pollution and epidemics. 

The rural population was forced to bend to alien norms of 
urban living without being provided with alternative means of dis- 
posing of their waste, building their homes or keeping their cattle; 
they were penalized, instead, for violating those norms. A behavioural 
pattern caused by the disjuncture in the continuity of their living style 
— a break between their past rural habits and their present compul- 
sions in the new urban setting — became condemned as criminal of- 
fence under these laws. 


Public Occupations under Colonial Surveillance 

Colonial laws made many public activities theoretically ille- 
gal — like trading without a license, carrying out certain occupations 
without registration, or breaking a contract to work. As a result, new 
strata of the public were brought into frequent relations with the po- 
lice. The area of contact, and of potential friction, increased daily. 

One of the occupations that came under such surveillance, 
which put the police in the position of disciplining its followers to an 
almost unprecedented extent, was the driving of hackney carriages 
and bearing of palanquins on Calcutta streets. Horse-driven carriages 
— either self-owned or available on hire — along with the traditional 
palanquins (carried on poles by bearers) were the main means of trans- 
port in nineteenth-century Calcutta. The government introduced the 
Hackney Carriage Act in March 1864 to control the movement of 
both these vehicles. It was to a large extent formulated along the lines 
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ofa similar legislation that was in operation in London, in those days. 
Under the Calcutta law, the hackney carriages classified into three 
categories (1*, 24 and 3 classes) — thus reinforcing a class-based 
differential system. Hackney carriage and palanquin owners and their 
drivers had to register themselves with the city authorities, failing 
which they were debarred from operating on the roads. If they failed 
to affix plates to their carriages, or falsified plates from 3" to 2"4 or 
1, or carried an excess number of passengers, or drove beyond four 
miles an hour, they were liable for prosecution (Report from the Re- 
gistrar of Hackney Carriages to the Commissioner of Police, Calcutta, 
dated 30" August 1865). 

The decision to control the movement and ownership of 
hackney carriages under the strict supervision of a law was prompted 
by the problems that were being faced by the city’s police administra- 
tion. Hackney carriages (which never had any number plates till the 
enactment of the legislation), while offering a cheap mode of trans- 
port to the citizens, also gave opportunities for burglars and other 
criminals to make use of them in order to escape fast from the site of 
their crime. In the absence of any identification tag that could be ei- 
ther recorded or recalled by witnesses, it was difficult for the police to 
trace carriages which could have transported the criminals. The in- 
sistence on affixing number plates, under the Hackney Carriages Act, 
therefore assumes a different significance when we set it in the con- 
text of the operations of the criminal underworld in contemporary 
Calcutta. The limit on the speed of the hackney carriages (not be- 
yond four miles an hour) could have been determined, again, by con- 
siderations other than the safety of the citizens. Contemporary police 
reports before the enactment of the Hackney Carriages Act stressed 
the difficulties in apprehending criminals who escaped by making use 
of the undetected transport system in Calcutta. The new rules, such 
as bringing down the speed of the hackney carriages, were seen as 
facilitating the apprehension of criminals (travelling by such 
vehicles) by the police who, enjoying immunity from such rules, could 
easily overtake them. 

But while the Act was welcomed by the police, it created 
problems for those who plied the vehicles. The new rules required 
both the hackney carriage drivers and palanquin bearers to follow an 
elaborate procedure of maintenance to which they were not accus- 
tomed. Apart from the bureaucratic tangle involved in obtaining 
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registration, there was also the problem of incurring extra expendi- 
ture on manufacturing the metal number plates. The limit on the 
number of the passengers also meant less earnings (for them) per 
trip. The first to protest were the palanquin bearers. On 26 February 
1864 — just two days before the Act was to come into operation — 
Calcutta’s palanquin bearers went on a strike. A contemporary offi- 
cial report gives us an interesting glimpse into the organizational 
methods adopted by these participants in one of the earliest trade 
union protest movements in Calcutta. ‘The movement’, said the re- 
port, ‘originated in the Chattawallah Gully, north end of Chitpore 
Road. In the course of a few hours, that very night a circular, scratched 
upon bits of palm leaves, was received in every palankeen stand in the 
town and suburbs, and the next morning not a single palankeen was 
to be had.’ The palanquin bearers held a ‘monster meeting’ later in 
the day, ‘in the Calcutta Maiden, raised a one-anna subscription per 
man, and with the assistance of an attorney of the Calcutta High Court 
got up a petition to the Viceroy’ (ibid.).* 

But Calcutta’s fledgling trade union movement was soon 
nipped in the bud. The authorities were clever enough to drive a wedge 
between the palanquin bearers and the hackney carriage drivers, and 
thus disunite them. In an effort to dissuade the latter from joining 
the strike, the Registrar of Hackney Carriages personally visited the 
main stables and their owners (who controlled all the carriage drivers 
in Calcutta) in Waterloo Street, Wellesley Street, Wood Street, South 
Colingah Street, Theatre Road and Camac Street, in the early hours 
of the mornings of 1 and 2 March. To quote him: ‘the owners were 
quietly surprised into submission to the new law . .. and abandon[ed] 
all intention of a “strike”’. The British official did not elaborate on 
the methods he adopted to ‘surprise them into submission’. Appa- 
rently, it was the promise of a better deal at the expense of the 
palanquin bearers that motivated the hackney carriage drivers to pay 
heed to his advice. They were allowed to ply their vehicles without 
any hindrance during the strike of the palanquin bearers. This is evi- 
dent from a comment he made, in the course of reporting the deve- 
lopments, to the Commissioner of Police of Calcutta: ‘during the days 
it [the palanquin strike] lasted, the hackney carriages continued to 
ply with unusual activity and alacrity, and no doubt profit to their 
owners’. In other words, the hackney carriage owners were allowed 
to make the most by taking advantage of the public inconvenience 
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caused by the strike of the palanquin bearers. As a result, after three 
days of the strike, on the fourth day, the palanquin bearers were ‘fairly 
starved into better thoughts’ and finally agreed to register themselves. 
The Registrar was frank enough to admit that ‘were the case other- 
wise, and there had been a double “strike” of both palankeens and 
carriages, it would certainly have been attended with the greatest in- 
convenience to the public’. In order to prevent such an ‘inconve- 
nience’, he claimed to have persuaded the hackney carriage owners 
to desist from joining the strike, and thus prevent what would have 
been considered by the authorities as a public catastrophe in the city’s 
transport system. The Registrar’s report is a revealing document. It 
throws light on the fledgling efforts of Calcutta’s labouring classes to 
organize and protest. It also unearths the subtle strategy of the colo- 
nial authorities to frustrate such efforts by taking advantage of the 
built-in divisions within the city’s proletariat — each section follow- 
ing its own interests (ibid.). 


Public Demonstrations as Criminal Acts 

Along with the criminalization of certain public trades and 
occupations under the municipality laws, a large number of tradi- 
tional public activities were also being criminalized under the rubric 
of ‘miscellaneous offences’ of the Indian Penal Code, introduced in 
1860. As mentioned earlier, even ‘uttering abusive and obscene words’ 
in public could draw the censorious attention of the police under the 
Code. Among similar offences were the sounding of musical instru- 
ments on public streets without a permit, ‘indecent behaviour’ on 
public streets, bathing on public streets, obstructing public streets and 
places of public resort, and begging for alms. 

In particular, large gatherings at certain traditional socio- 
religious ceremonies, accompanied by cultural soirées — followed 
by both Hindus and Muslims — came to be designated as offences 
by the colonial administration. In fact, even before the enactment of 
the Indian Penal Code, as early as the 1830s, the English adminis- 
trators of Calcutta banned ‘nagar-sankeertan’ (the Vaishnavite prac- 
tice of bringing out processions to tour the town singing hymns in 
praise of Krishna). It was only after a prominent Bengali citizen of 
those days, Radhakanta Deb, managed to persuade the then English 
Chief Magistrate of Calcutta, in 1835, that passes were issued to the 
organizers to bring out the processions (report in Samachar Darpan, 
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26 September 1835; quoted in Bandyopadhyay, ed. 1933, Vol. II). 

The general distrust and fear that the colonial rulers enter- 
tained about their subjects seemed to have further reinforced their 
tendency to suspect any innocuous public gathering in the city as a 
threat to their authority. As a result, public displays of even a socio- 
religious nature made them see red. Perhaps one of the first such de- 
monstrations that led to a violent confrontation between the rulers 
and the ruled in Calcutta was the Muharram procession in 1778. When 
the procession was passing through the main road in front of the Su- 
preme Court (which was situated at the site of today’s Old Court 
House Street), English constables tried to disperse it, which provoked 
its members to raid the court premises and attack any European cross- 
ing their path. It was only by deploying troops from the East India 
Company’s Fort that it was possible to control the violence. After this 
incident, the city administration, for several years, banned the an- 
nual Muharram procession from moving through certain parts of 
Calcutta (Memories of William Hickey (1778-1808), quoted in Ghosh 
1981). 

In 1893, the Police Commissioner of Calcutta, J. Lambert, 
framed rules for regulation of the religious processions during 
Muharram ‘for the preservation of the public peace’. Under the rules, 
no one could carry a taboot (a bier) or a taziya (a miniature model of 
the mausoleum of Imam Hussain) without a license from the Police 
Commissioner, who also had the right to withdraw such license by 
verbal orders. No music was allowed to be played in any of the streets 
or thoroughfares in the town and suburbs of Calcutta, except under a 
license granted by the Police Commissioner. (This particular rule was 
to prevent Hindus from playing music in front of mosques or 
Muharram processions, which offended the Muslims and often led to 
Hindu-Muslim riots.) The most important rule was the one that 
banned people from carrying swords, clubs ‘or any other offensive 
weapon’ during the hours of Muharram. Violation of the rules in- 
vited arrest (see Judicial Files, July 1893, 442, Police Nos 52-94 [File 
p-7-p/01)). 

The increasing police surveillance over Muharram demons- 
trations suggests that two particular features of the social life of the 
subject race — congregation in public and carrying arms — became 
causes of concern for the colonial authorities of Calcutta. A crowd 
was always perceived as a threat by them — more so, if they carried 
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weapons. Since self-flagellation (by sharp weapons) was one of the 
rituals followed by participants (who carried such weapons) in 
Muharram processions, the police authorities were under perpetual 
tension, seeing to it that these weapons were not turned against them 
and other members of the colonial (European) community living in 
the city. 

Interestingly enough, the surveillance and control mecha- 
nism were not confined to the Muslim citizens of Calcutta only. The 
popular Bengali Hindu festival of Charak also became a target of per- 
secution by the authorities. This festival was mainly organized by the 
city’s poorer classes during the month of Chaitra (the last month in 
the Bengali calendar, corresponding to March-April), the last day of 
which was marked by processions and gatherings where some among 
them displayed feats like piercing their limbs with darts or swinging 
from hooks.* The assembly of a large number of people with arrows, 
darts and hooks quite naturally perturbed the administration which 
perpetually felt threatened by its ‘native’ subjects. Every year, during 
the Charak festivities, the city’s administrators deployed armed sen- 
tries to guard the site and banned the Charak procession from pass- 
ing through European-inhabited areas. Finally, in March 1865, the 
then Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, Cecil Beadon, issued orders 
permanently prohibiting the piercing of bodies and hook-swinging. 
Despite the ban, however, the Charak festival continued. As a con- 
cession to the official law, it demonstrated less acts of self-inflicted 
physical pain, and fell back more on the other traditional public show 
— the pantomime, or sawng, as it was known among the Bengalis. 
Through these sawngs, the lower orders of Calcutta lampooned the 
upper classes. In the street shows that accompanied the Charak fes- 
tivities, the actors mimicked the behaviour of upstart Bengali babus, 
hypocritical brahmin priests and arrogant English sahibs, while sing- 
ers accompanied them with songs that ridiculed these characters and 
lampooned the municipality commissioners for failing to solve the 
civic problems of the citizens.® 

But even these comic demonstrations in public — though 
unarmed, unlike the Muharram or Charak processions — began to be 
deemed as threats by both the British authorities and the Bengali 
bhadralok. The open fusillade of satirical barbs by the sawngs reached, 
perhaps, too close to their bones. The British administration was clever 
enough to recognize that these demonstrations were fast assuming 
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the character of public protests. Instead of clamping down a direct 
ban on them (as they could in the case of Muharram and Charak, on 
the plea of maintaining peace and law and order), they found 
another excuse to control such public demonstrations. It was the bo- 
gey of ‘obscenity’. In this, they found a ready ally among many mem- 
bers of the western-educated Bengali bhadralok society who had been 
reared upon the values of Victorian morality. Under the patronage of 
the administration, these members gathered at a meeting in the Cal- 
cutta Town Hall on 20 September 1873, and set up a Society for the 
Suppression of Public Obscenity. The object of the Society was to aid 
the government in putting into force the Sections of the Penal Code 
and the Printing Act that were meant to preserve public purity. Those 
who spoke at the meeting represented the créme de la créme of Cal- 
cutta’s contemporary Bengali society — the leading lights among them 
being the Brahmo reformer Keshub Chandra Sen and the Christian 
professor Kali Charan Banerjee who taught at Dr Duff's College. Raja 
Kali Krishna Deb of the Shobhabazar Raj family, who represented 
the Hindu orthodox group of citizens, became the president of the 
Society, while Keshub Chandra Sen and the Reverend Soorya Coomar 
Ghose became secretaries (Friend of India, 25 September 1873). 

Following the sanction provided by the Bengali gentry to put 
into force the Indian Penal Code, to ‘preserve public purity’, the Cal- 
cutta police banned sawng performances during the Charak festivi- 
ties in 1874. The festivities were clubbed under the catch-all category 
of ‘Indecent behaviour on public streets’ in the list of offences in the 
Indian Penal Code. The lower orders of Calcutta, however, did not 
accept the ban. The sawng performers of Kansaripara (the braziers’ 
colony in north Calcutta) did manage to bring out a procession lam- 
pooning the bhadralok and their newly discovered concept of ‘ob- 
scenity’. 


Mob Violence - ‘Budmashes’ and ‘Bad Characters’ 

There were also other forms of public demonstrations — vio- 
lent in nature — that were taking over the Calcutta streets towards the 
end of the nineteenth century. These were pigeonholed by the police 
in another category of crime, called ‘riots’. One of the most serious 
street riots of this nature was what came to be known in contempo- 
rary official parlance as the ‘Talla riot of 1897’. Its origins lay in 
an innocuous dispute over a spot of land in an estate (owned by the 
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well-known Tagore family of Pathuriaghata — related to the Jorasanko- 
based Tagore family of Rabindranath’s) in north Calcutta that was let 
out to a Muslim tenant. When the authorities tried to take possession 
of the spot for non-payment of rent by the tenant, the dispute took 
on a religious colour, with certain members of the Muslim clergy 
claiming the existence of a mosque on the land — thereby asserting 
the right to its possession. This brought out thousands of their fol- 
lowers on to the streets, who fought pitched battles with the police 
for days together — from the end of June till early July in 1897. That 
these confrontations with the police, which were described as ‘riots’, 
had dimensions beyond narrow religious loyalties, is evident from 
contemporary reports. The police report on the Talla riot, for instance, 
stated: ‘The rioters were composed mostly of lower-class 
Muhammadan weavers and brick-layers, who were joined by the bad 
characters of the disturbed area.’ It then added: ‘The rioters’ chief 
object of attack was the police, but several Europeans were assaulted 
in the streets.’” 

This particular aspect of the 1897 Talla riot deserves some 
attention. It throws light on the nature of mob violence — a new form 
of urban crime — in Calcutta streets in those days, and reveals the 
character of its participants. Who were the unidentified ‘bad charac- 
ters of the disturbed area’ who joined the ‘lower-class Muslims’, and 
targeted the police and the Europeans? They were most probably 
members of the Calcutta underclass, as evident from another police 
report on a similar riot that had broken out six years previously, over 
the ejection of a Muslim owner from a mosque in north Calcutta in 
1891. On 16 May of that year, the incident brought together ‘a mob 
of about 2,000 men, Muhammadans and some Hindu budmashes, 
armed with heavy latties’, who beat up policemen (including a Mus- 
lim police inspector, Isabuddin), and showered stones and bricks on 
a police force, injuring several British officers who were forced to beat 
a hasty retreat (Home-Public A Files, June 1891, Nos 62-67). 

It is interesting to note that while both these riotous demons- 
trations were initially inspired by a sense of hurt religious feelings 
(suffered by Muslims because of the administrative threat to demol- 
ish their mosques), they soon drew all sorts of ‘bad characters’ and 
‘Hindu budmashes’ who mainly targeted the police and the Euro- 
peans. The riots were not marked by any inter-religious communal 
fighting between Hindus and Muslims, as usually happened on other 
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occasions. On the contrary, the demonstrations provide the mem- 
bers of the Calcutta underclass and the underworld (the ‘budmashes’ 
and ‘bad characters’) with an opportunity to join large crowds in which 
they could sink their separate religious identities and target their com- 
mon enemy — the police. Retaliation against their persecutors, which 
they often found difficult to carry out as individuals or groups, was 
now made possible through their participation in this new form of 
urban mass violence — codified as ‘riots’ by the police. It was not co- 
incidental, therefore, that the main targets and victims of the riotous 
crowds were, besides the police, European citizens, often indiscrimi- 
nately identified with their white rulers.® 

The itch for vengeance against the police could have been 
shared by both the public and the underworld of nineteenth-century 
Calcutta. The Calcutta police by then had already acquired the repu- 
tation of an oppressive machinery — as evident from the numerous 
complaints about its personnel in contemporary newspapers, as well 
as official inquiries. As far back as 1885, following reports of torture 
in police custody and debates over the issue in the British parliament, 
the East India Company’s Board of Directors was compelled to set up 
an inquiry body known as the Torture Commission. It visited Cal- 
cutta, among other places, and came out with a report indicting the 
police and describing the various methods of torture they indulged 
in (report reproduced in Hindoo Patriot, 21 June 1855). But such in- 
dictments did not make any difference to the behaviour of the police 
in the Calcutta thanas during the years that followed. Even after three 
decades, in 1888, the Calcutta newspapers were full of reports about 
the torture carried out on a young boy in the Park Street police sta- 
tion. The victim Sunnoo, was the son of an ayah in the employ of an 
Englishwoman, Mrs Hyde, whose husband was a barrister of the Cal- 
cutta High Court. Because of the high connection, Sunnoo’s case 
caught the attention of the media, which carried on a campaign against 
the guilty police personnel. But the court finally acquitted the four 
Indian constables and their immediate English boss, one Inspector 
Boyd. Commenting on the verdict, one of the leading English 
business-owned newspapers noted: ‘the necessity of resorting to the 
practice [of torture] is so ingrained in the minds of the native police, 
that it will never be stamped out under the half-hearted views with 
which it is too generally regarded by the European officers of the force, 
from the Superintendent down to the constable.’ The commentator 
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then quoted a retired British police officer saying that he had winked 
at such practice himself during his service, since ‘it was impossible to 
dispense with it in India’ (The Statesman, 8 July 1888). 


Prostitution as Crime 

In the course of the clash between the pre-colonial value sys- 
tems, on the one hand, and the British administration’s formal at- 
tempts to introduce institutionalized mechanisms of control, on the 
other, the profession of prostitution in Calcutta underwent a recons- 
truction in terms of definition. There was a shift from its earlier socio- 
religious interpretation as a ‘sin’ to a colonial socio-legal codification 
as a ‘crime’.? 

The colonial system not only gave birth to a new breed of 
prostitutes (for example, cantonment sex workers, reserved for sol- 
diers; various classes of prostitutes catering to the needs of different 
sections of the urban people — ranging from industrial workers to 
middle-class professionals; and foreign women smuggled in from the 
continent and other parts of the world by international traffickers, 
among many others), but also set up moral and legal boundaries which 
excluded them as well as their professional colleagues from the pre- 
colonial past — of dancing girls and courtesans. They were driven away 
from society as outcasts and branded by the state as criminals.!° 

The criminalization of prostitution was a new phenomenon 
in Calcutta. The clash between the pre-colonial Indian perception of 
prostitution and the colonial attitude towards it becomes explicit in 
the observations made by a British police officer posted in Calcutta 
during the last decades of the nineteenth century: He acknowledged 
the traditional society norms when he said: ‘Prostitution in India must 
be viewed from a different stand point to that which we are accus- 
tomed. Prostitutes are treated with a degree of respect, are tolerated 
and even encouraged in India, to an extent incomprehensible to Wes- 
tern standards of ethical thought.’ After having described this indi- 
genous socially permissive attitude towards prostitution, the British 
officer presented the colonial perception: 


Prostitution . . . is the root cause, the source and mainstay of our 
brothels, opium dens and gambling saloons. . . . The sexual 
element predominates in all such haunts of vice and crime and is 
such a fruitful source of income that I doubt there is a single ‘Night 
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Haunt’ in Calcutta, which does not harbour a few of these un- 
fortunate women to cater for their regular customers. (Somerville 
[1929] 1966: 1) 


This close association of prostitution with the new dens of 
crime in the urban metropolis of Calcutta was an outgrowth of the 
economic changes that were altering land relations in the country- 
side, driving thousands of unemployed villagers to the metropolis and 
other towns. Many among whom found means of survival in new, 
non-traditional channels like running distilleries or gambling dens — 
institutions that emerged in eighteenth-century Calcutta, initially to 
cater to the needs of the British soldiers and civilians, and extended 
later to embrace the Bengali parvenu. Trafficking in women became 
a thriving business, with touts smuggling or enticing poor and vul- 
nerable women from villages, and selling them off to bordellos in 
Calcutta. 

Unable and unwilling to ban prostitution (because of the 
demand for prostitutes among the native population of the city, as 
well as the British soldiers and professionals residing there), the go- 
vernment decided to bring it under strict police surveillance by im- 
posing a number of regulations on the movement of prostitutes. 
Soliciting in public was deemed a crime, and prostitutes had to face 
harassment from the police. The association of the profession with 
crime was further reinforced by the passing of the Indian Contagious 
Diseases Act of 1868. It was primarily intended to control the spread 
of venereal diseases among the British soldiers who frequented In- 
dian prostitutes. Known in Bengali as the Choudda Ain (deriving from 
Act IV by which it was designated in the statute book), it required the 
prostitutes to compulsorily register themselves, and subject themselves 
to periodical medical examination and the requisite treatment. They 
were also forbidden to live and operate in certain areas of the city that 
were considered to be ‘respectable’. Under the Act, every prostitute 
was to be provided with a ticket bearing her name, caste and resi- 
dence, and she was compelled to exhibit the ticket, on being required 
to do so by a superintendent of the police. Violation of the provision 
of the Act by an offender invited imprisonment, with or without hard 
labour, for any term exceeding three months (Banerjee 1998: 67). 

Prostitution — along with many other vocations — thus ac- 
quired a new connotation in the colonial criminal code. Although 
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not banned outright, it had to conform to certain provisions of the 
laws enacted by the authorities. Any act by the prostitutes in viola- 
tion of the laws was designated as a crime. The code followed an Eng- 
lish law under which ‘an act committed or omitted in violation of a 
public law, either forbidden or commanding it’, was defined as a crime. 
Thus, if the prostitute omitted to register herself, or failed to undergo 
medical examination, or committed the act of living in an area that 
was forbidden to her, she was to be hauled up as a criminal. Like the 
followers of many other occupations (for example, traders, hackney 
carriage drivers), prostitutes also were compelled to register and ob- 
tain licenses — a procedure marked by bribery and extortion by petty 
officers and the police, which was typical of the corrupt bureaucratic 
structure that came into operation in colonial Calcutta and still thrives. 
If they failed to get the license, they were reduced to victims of per- 
petual harassment by the police, whom they had to placate by bribing 
— failing which they had to suffer imprisonment and torture in police 
custody,!! 

Like members of other besieged professions, the prostitutes 
of nineteenth-century Calcutta also often failed to meet the legal ob- 
ligations imposed upon them by the administration, given the odds 
stacked against them and that were built into the legal system. As a 
result, they were branded as criminals. Exiled into ghettoes in the dingy 
alleys of the Black town, which were officially designated as the ‘red 
light district’, the prostitutes soon internalized the label of ‘criminal’ 
that was assigned to them. They sank into the criminal underworld, 
seeking protection from local goons, providing shelter to fugitive 
criminals and hiding their stolen goods. 

The colonial construction of prostitution as a vice — and its 
codification as a crime under the newly formulated laws — reflects the 
concerns of the colonial authorities about the subversive potentiali- 
ties of the profession. Their methods of control and surveillance over 
the practice of prostitution were primarily motivated by their fears 
about the spread of venereal diseases among the soldiers. The deple- 
tion in their ranks caused by such diseases posed a danger to the colo- 
nial regime (which had to depend on them for its survival). In order 
to fight the threat, it first promulgated Act XXII in 1864 — popularly 
known as the Cantonment Act — which authorized the army authori- 
ties to set up brothels in bazaars and other appointed places within 
the cantonment. They were known as chakias (or ‘rags’ in the 
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parlance of the British soldiers who frequented them), and the pros- 
titutes inhabiting them to serve the soldiers were put under supervi- 
sion of the army authorities. This legislation was followed, four years 
later, by the infamous Choudda Ain, or the Contagious Diseases Act 
of 1868, which extended such supervision to prostitutes living and 
operating outside the chakias. 

We thus observe an interesting trend in the policies of the 
colonial administration in its attempt to urbanize the indigenous com- 
munity in Calcutta. It resorted to a project of control, supervision 
and surveillance over the citizens, which often led it to criminalize 
certain traditional public customs and occupations, held to be non- 
criminal in the pre-colonial era. As a result, a new set of crimes was 
fostered by the environs of urbanization. Certain pre-colonial occu- 
pations and public acts also began to be criminalized under the colo- 
nial penal code. The colonial authorities perceived them as threats to 
their administration. While mass demonstrations of a socio-religious 
nature on occasions like Muharram or Charak, which involved a public 
display of arms, were sought to be banned because of their potential 
to break out into violent protest actions, the ancient profession of 
prostitution was also brought under control and surveillance because 
of its potentiality to infect British soldiers with venereal diseases that 
could incapacitate the main arm of the colonial administration. Pro- 
tection of the health of its armed forces deployed in the colony was 
the initial impetus behind the introduction of the contagious disease 
legislation which criminalized prostitution. 


Notes 

' The London described by nineteenth-century English writers like Charles 
Dickens in his novels, or by Henry Mayhew in his massive study, London 
Labour and the London Poor (1851), is a grim metropolis with a dense 
canopy of smoke hanging over it, pavements foul with mud and trodden 
by a multitude of anonymous people who lived in dingy little houses — ‘a 
strange conglomeration of vice, avarice, and low cunning, of noble aspi- 
rations and humble heroism’. Mayhew and Binny (1862). 

2 Explaining the withering away of certain types of popular English cultural 
performances (like ‘mumming’ — a sort of pantomime) in the streets of 
London in those days, one modern-day researcher refers to the ‘Pressure 
by the state and its new, nineteenth-century agencies of discipline, regula- 
tion and repression’ , as well as ‘pressure on the use of urban spaces’. Storch, 
ed. (1982). 

3 The ubiquitous presence of ‘horned cattle’ in the streets of Calcutta had 
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been a menace to the authorities as well as the citizens ever since the days 
of Robert Clive (who won Bengal for the British), and continues to be a 
headache for the present generation of municipal administrators of Cal- 
cutta. There is a popular anecdote from old Calcutta which describes how 
Clive, during his daily walks in the city, was one day chased by a bull. The 
great warrior who had defeated Siraj-ud-Daula in the fields of Palashi (re- 
named Plassey by English historians) had to run for his life in the streets 
of Calcutta because of a bull! Even today, the Calcutta Corporation has 
not been able to control the movement of the bovine species in the streets 
of the city. A special legislation was enacted in 1959 called the Cattle Li- 
censing Act, prohibiting the running of khatals (cattle-sheds) in residen- 
tial areas, which led to protests by cattle owners. 

4 One of the earliest cases of strike by palanquin bearers in Calcutta was 
reported in 1827, when, from 22 till 26 May, they struck work in protest 
against the fares fixed by the government. 

5 Self-flagellation had been a part of popular religious practices in India — 
whether among Hindus or Muslims. Self-whipping (often by sharp ins- 
truments) by Muslims during the Muharram procession resembled the 
self-torture by Charak performers in nineteenth-century Calcutta. As for 
the latter, it could have flowed from some ancient tradition of a collective 
felt need for doing penance in the form of self-mortification at the end of 
the year. A fuller analysis of this particular aspect of the Charak festival 
has been attempted by the present author in Banerjee (1999). 

6 For an exhaustive and analytical account of the nineteenth-century Bengali 
cultural genre of sawng, see Bandyopadhyay (1972). 

7 See Home-Public A files, October 1897, Nos. 124/57. An extremely per- 
ceptive and well-documented analysis of the class dimension of the Talla 
riot can be found in Das Gupta (1979). 

§ Personal experience recounted by a citizen who got caught up in the Talla 
riots confirms the police suspicion that the main targets of the rioters were 
the police and Europeans. Hemlata Devi, a sister-in-law of Rabindranath 
Tagore (she was married to one of his brothers), was returning home with 
her little son in a horse-driven carriage down the roads of Calcutta in the 
evening when the riots started. To quote her: ‘On the way back, I suddenly 
heard that riot had broken out between Muslims and Englishmen. At the 
sight of any Englishman, the Muslims were beating him up severely . . . 
[on accosting our carriage] they {the Muslims] asked our coachman whom 
the carriage belonged to. In a moment of thoughtlessness, the coachman 
blurted out that it was a “sahib’s” carriage. We were immediately assailed 
by a hail of brick-bats and lathi blows. . . . Quite a few bricks hit my back. 
At this , our coachman shouted out: “No, no! This carriage is owned by a 
Bengali babu — not any Englishman.” They then came up to the carriage, 
and only after verifying that it really belonged to Bengalis they desisted.’ 
Basu, ed. (2002: 33-34). 

9 There was a socio-religious tradition in India which allowed prostitutes to 
occupy a certain space in society, and acquire artistic skills like classical 
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forms of music and dance. Some among them rose to the position of ob- 
jects of respect of not only the aristocracy, but also religious leaders. The 
story of Amrapali, the famous courtesan of Vaisali, is well known. The 
Buddha, on his last journey to the hills, as he passed through Vaisali, pre- 
ferred to dine with her rather than attending a civic reception proposed 
by the city fathers. 

‘0 For an exhaustive analysis of the changed status of the prostitute under 
colonial rule in Bengal, see Ballhatchet (1980), Walkowitz (1980) and 
Banerjee (1998). 

'! Complaints about police persecution of prostitutes are found in contem- 
porary police reports (for example, Home-Public, 26 November 1870, No. 
67; Home Sanitary, February 1876, Nos 19-21; Home Sanitary, Septem- 
ber 1884, Nos 76-97). 
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ny endeavour to write a history of the ‘empire of crime’ in colo- 
ial Calcutta (covering the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries), 
would have to unravel a multidimensional picture. To begin with — 
as suggested in the first chapter of this monograph — even the first 
step of investigation reveals that the empire of crime was an integral 
part of the process of empire-building by the British rulers in India. A 
mini-empire nestled within the entrails of the wider imperial order, 
its birth and growth, changing and morphing, kept pace with the be- 
ginnings and development of a metropolis, which came to be known 
as the ‘second capital’ of the British empire, from what was once a 
cluster of villages. 

However, this empire of crime in colonial Calcutta was not 
an exclusive domain of its native citizens. Its governance was shared 
by both Bengali and other Indian thieves, burglars and swindlers, 
among others, as well as European and Indian upper-class ‘white- 
collar’ criminals — like forgers and embezzlers. Incidentally, the Eu- 
ropean participation in this project of constructing an empire of crime 
in Calcutta was initiated by those who were acclaimed by colonial 
historians as builders of the British empire in India - people like 
Warren Hastings and Elijah Impey. Their proven track record in cor- 
tuption and nepotism set the example for those among the British 
civilians (and particularly police officials) who succeeded them, and 
who chose to flout all norms of civilized governance. It also encou- 
raged their Bengali subordinates in the civil and police services to 
indulge in the same practices. 

The empire of crime in Calcutta thus got divided into two 
sectors — the underworld dominated by the indigenous lower 
orders mainly inhabiting the Black town, and the upper sector run by 
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European multinational gangs of bandits (in the eighteenth century), 
and white-collar criminals of the White town, and their Indian ac- 
complices — led by the notorious Black Zamindar, Gobindaram Mitra, 
of eighteenth-century Calcutta. Members of the two sectors often col- 
laborated during the early years of the city’s growth but later followed 
different ways. Over the years, with the disappearance of the multi- 
national gangs of bandits, the criminals of the Black town emerged to 
be the only representatives of Calcutta’s underworld. 

The other dimension that holds our attention is the develop- 
ment of the topography of the Calcutta underworld which grew apace 
with the plans of urbanization of the colonial authorities. The link 
between urbanization and growth of crime in western industrial so- 
cieties has been the subject of research by European academics.! But 
the urbanization of a pre-industrial society by a ruling colonial power 
— as in eighteenth and nineteenth-century Calcutta — created new 
patterns of crime with features that were peculiar to the colonial situ- 
ation. 

To begin with, we have to briefly recapitulate the historical 
pattern of the birth and development of Calcutta as a metropolis in 
the nineteenth century. Right from its origins as a city, it was divided 
on racial lines into a Black and White town by the colonial city plan- 
ners. This policy privileged the members of the dominating power, 
who enjoyed better civic facilities and security in the sparsely popu- 
lated enclaves of the White town where they lived. The less fortunate, 
dominated community lived in the ghettoes of the Black town. This 
disparity bred feelings of disaffection among the indigenous people 
and created new tensions in society. Criminologists and sociologists 
attribute the usual causes of increasing rates of crime in cities to hous- 
ing congestion, unemployment, unsatisfactory economic and work 
conditions, poverty, dislocation of people both socially and emotio- 
nally from their old homes, improper child-rearing in the new urban 
settings, and the fragile emotional structure of the family, among other 
factors (Abrahamsen 1960). 

In nineteenth-century Calcutta, all these determinants pre- 
vailed. But they were further aggravated by the nature of governance 
that was followed by the colonial administration. There was a dis- 
tinctive imperious touch to the practices of the colonial administra- 
tors in the carrying out of their policies. They were motivated by the 
colonial zeal of building the ‘second capital, of the British empire, in 
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the course of which they felt no compunctions in clearing the central 
and southern parts of the area (comprising Kolkata and Gobindapur, 
two of the three villages — the other one being Sutanuti — which were 
eventually turned into the city of Calcutta) of their indigenous in- 
habitants, in order to build up the White town. Pushed out from their 
villages, these inhabitants were forced to move northwards (the site 
of the ‘old’ Sutanuti), build slums there and seek new means of live- 
lihood, away from their agricultural occupations. They lived cheek 
by jowl with rich neighbours, a conglomeration of old Bengali 
zamindars of the pre-colonial era, and a new breed of compradors 
and traders, both making money through deals with the East India 
Company who were constructing palatial buildings in the area. Along 
with them, they constituted what came to be known as the Black town. 

Thrown out from their traditional occupations, these people 
from the old villages of Gobindapur and Kolkata who took shelter in 
the Black town were soon joined by migrants from neighbouring vil- 
lages. They became victims of the exacting land revenue policies of 
the East India Company, and lost their lands and occupations. In a 
bid to escape the famines which ravaged the Bengal countryside all 
through the eighteenth century, they flocked to the new city of 
Calcutta and invariably gravitated towards the Black town — the only 
part of the city accessible to them. The massive scale of dislocation of 
a population and their migration to an already overcrowded corner 
of the city aggravated problems like housing congestion, unemploy- 
ment, etc. — the usual causes of urban crime. The density of popula- 
tion in the Black town was many times higher than that in the White 
town. An early nineteenth-century newspaper report gives us a graphic 
account of the city’s demographic composition. 


The lower or southern division of the town, which comprises 
Chowringhee, is but thinly populated; the houses of Europeans 
widely scattered, and Colinga, which is a part of it, is chiefly occu- 
pied by natives. The division between Dhurrumtollah and Bow 
Bazar has a denser population; it comprises the most thickly in- 
habited European part of Calcutta as well as a great number of coun- 
try-born Christians, who reside in the Town with their families. 
The northern division between the Bow Bazar and the Machooa 
Bazar, comprises perhaps the most dense part of the population of 
Calcutta. (John Bull, 8 August 1822, quoted in Ray 1982: 136.) 
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The demographic reorganization of the old three villages by 
the colonial rulers thus led to a redistribution of their population along 
racial lines, which re-emphasized the division between the colonizers 
and the colonized. Deprived of both the vast space of rural environs 
and traditional occupations, most among the latter, who were now 
cramped up in the slums of the lanes and alleys of the Black town, 
were forced to adjust to the new surroundings and find new means of 
survival. Some discovered opportunities to eke out a living in the va- 
riety of new avenues that they discovered in the maze of Calcutta’s 
urban society and economy — burglary, swindling, forgery, etc. Con- 
temporary police records reporting the rise in the incidence of such 
crimes in Calcutta during the early years of the nineteenth century, 
traced their perpetrators to the Black town. Certain parts of the Black 
town were therefore permanently labelled as criminals’ dens in the 
official reports of the city’s administrators — in the same way as in 
contemporary Victorian London, the areas occupied by the lowest 
classes were called ‘rookeries’, meaning thieves’ quarters (Tobias 
1967). 

The Black town — often also described as the ‘native quar- 
ters’ in official documents — became a metaphor for the moral con- 
cerns of the ruling colonial administration. The term ‘black’ or ‘na- 
tive’ came to symbolize the main source of defilement, crime, disorder 
and moral corruption in a city which its founders were trying to build 
up as a model of an imperial metropolis, on the lines of the socio- 
moral order laid down in London. The Black town was a perpetual 
threat to this ambitious endeavour. Even by segregating the ‘native 
blacks’ by pushing them into this vast ghetto of the city, the white 
administrators could not prevent them from contaminating their plans 
of urbanization. Just as epidemics (like cholera or malaria) invaded 
the White town from the Black town, the criminal epicentre of the 
Black town threw up quakes in the White town with burglaries in the 
lions’ den — the European residential and commercial quarters. 

The main two sectors in the model of urbanization on which 
they laid stress were hygiene and crime. Sanitation and policing be- 
came their primary concerns. We have discussed earlier how, for 
instance, in an already congested housing situation in the city’s slums, 
the municipality’s determined efforts to push through sanitation rules 
that their inhabitants were in no position to follow led to violation of 
such rules, and the transgressors were punished as criminals. The 
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colonized poor — deemed as uncivilized in the eyes of the colonizers — 
were further reduced to the category of an ungovernable community 
which needed strict supervision and severe penalization for any mis- 
demeanour. Speaking of them, a British health officer of Calcutta 
(Fabre-Tonnere) observed disdainfully: ‘Uneducated natives will never 
understand that a light fine is intended as a warning against a repeti- 
tion of the offence; their notion is that it is much cheaper to continue 
the nuisance than employ proper means to have it removed’ (Report 
on the administration of the Calcutta Municipality for the year 1865). 

In order to control the ‘natives’, therefore, the admini- 
stration created an elaborate mechanism of surveillance through po- 
licing. The two major steps in the system of policing were, first, the 
enactment of the Indian Penal Code in 1860, which meticulously listed 
and defined a variety of acts as crimes and fixed specific forms of pun- 
ishment for each; and second, the setting up of a detective depart- 
ment by the Calcutta police in 1868, which, apart from pursuing and 
investigating cases of individual criminals, was also entrusted with 
pre-emptive tasks like surveillance over citizens. According to a late 
nineteenth-century police document, the main targets of surveillance 
by the detective department were divided into three classes: (i) men 
to be inquired after from time to time; (ii) men to be watched; and 
(iii) men to be watched closely (Letter from John Beams, President of 
the Police Reform Committee, to the Chief Secretary to the Govern- 
ment of West Bengal, dated Calcutta, the 10° November 1890). Not 
satisfied with such surveillance measures, one British official, while 
commenting on them, went to the extent of suggesting that the ‘up- 
country men’ (term used for non-Bengali labourers migrating to 
Calcutta and neighbouring areas from Bihar and northern parts of 
India) should be ‘branded on the face in such a manner as to defy 
concealment’! In order to mollify his critics among the British liberal 
circles, he assured them: ‘the art of tattooing is so well understood 
and practised in India that it is used as decoration by the women of 
the country, and this proposal is not therefore open to the objection 
of inhumanity that might be made’ (Letter from H.G. Cooke, 
Magistrate of Hooghly to the Chief Secretary to the Government of 
West Bengal, dated 6 January 1891). 

If we proceed further in our investigation into the opera- 
tions of the underworld in colonial Calcutta, we find — as indicated in 
the earlier chapters — that urban crime was not always prompted by 
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utter deprivation or the sense of deprivation among the people aris- 
ing from a changing assessment of needs and desires. The urban en- 
vironment in Calcutta, marked by increasing capitalist features of 
making profit and accumulating wealth at any cost, in an intensively 
competitive race, shaped the mentality of the citizens. Both the poor 
and the rich, irrespective of their class origins or essential needs, tended 
to subscribe to these new urban values which privileged the goal of 
individual self-pursuit at the cost of humanitarian ethical norms. 
While this encouraged a declining respect for the sanctity of proper- 
ty, decreasing traditional and socio-religious informal constraints 
upon the individual in the new environs of Calcutta also helped them 
to venture into greener pastures — crime being the most rewarding 
among them. In a situation where the established order was unable 
to fulfil the expectations of many who were moulded and aroused by 
its own system, the left-outs, who remained loyal to the values and 
norms that they imbibed from the system, chose other avenues — out- 
side those approved by the system — for fulfilling their aspirations. 
They chose to be thieves, burglars, swindlers, forgers, embezzlers and 
counterfeiters. They were the bastards of the colonial system - born 
out of its rape of the colonized society. 

But when looking back at the operations of the underworld 
of nineteenth-century Calcutta — from the present historical 
viewpoint — we discover two sides to the picture. At one level, these 
operations can be read by modern historians as an outgrowth of ur- 
banization under a colonial order — a distorted manifestation of indi- 
vidual response to social injustice and economic discrimination. At 
another level, they can also be read as sporadic expressions of public 
protest against the imposition of an alien system of order — as we 
have discussed earlier when dealing with incidents connected with 
Muharram demonstrations and the Talla riots. 


Notes 

' There is a long tradition of serious research in western academic circles 
on the subject of crime and urbanization in European industrial societies. 
To mention some of the major contributions, we can refer to Frederick 
M. Zorbaug’s early study on Chicago ~ Gold Coast and the Slum (1929), 
followed by A.K. Cohen’s Delinquent Boys in 1955, and R. Cloward and L. 
Ohlin’s Delinquency and Opportunity in 1960. Louis Chevalier’s Labouring 
Classes and Dangerous Classes in Paris during the First Half of the Nineteenth 
Century (1973) is a monumental work on the French underworld of that 
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period, while the history of the London underworld of that period has 
been investigated by J.J. Tobias in Crime and Industrial Society (1967). In 
1977, findings of a wider research project covering crime in London, 
Stockholm, New South Wales — and including Calcutta from among the 
non-European cities — during various periods of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries were brought out as The Politics of Crime and Conflict: A 
Comparative History of Four Cities, by Ted Robert Gurr, Peter N. Grabosky 
and Richard C. Hula. For a more exhaustive list of the latest research stu- 
dies on the subject, the reader may consult the website: http:/ 
www.swan.ac.uk/history/teaching. 
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A long and twisting alley with sharp bends, from where emerge curious 
figures who alternately attract and repel us — the crafty old black 
zamindar of Calcutta, Gobindaram Mitra, hatching his abysmal plots 
while praying in the city’s tallest temple that he built in Baghbazar; his 
namesake, the notorious housebreaker Gobindaram Chakravarty, who 
delights in digging holes into the houses of the opulent; the headless 
voluptuous body of the murdered prostitute Golap greeting us from the 
back lanes of Sonagaji; and the cunning counterfeiter Shyamacharan 
Mukhopadhyay winking at us with malicious glee from behind his 
makeshift mint from where he manufactures forged coins. Away from the 
raucous laughter and drunken brawls of the European sailors and 
soldiers in the Lalbazar taverns, we hear the shuffling sounds of creeping 
feet climbing up the putrescent walls of an old fortress in the southern 
parts of the city, and — lo and behold, we find that two infamous sahib 
chores of Calcutta, Warner and Healy, have jumped down from Harinbari 
jail! Meanwhile, in a boisterous festival of mischief, waif-like street urchins 
pick the pockets of unsuspecting pedestrians with nimble fingers, and 
faithfully deposit their earnings into the kitty of their bosses. And deep 
down in Chitpur, behind the alley, we hear ominous whispers of conspi- 
racies that are to ring the death knell of the Raj a hundred years later. 
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